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Events of the Geek. 


Tue news of this week brings us near to what must be 
the decisive events, not indeed of this war, but of the 
autumn campaign. The main event is not the fall of 
Antwerp, which matters much less in a military than in 
a sentimental sense. It is that the German advance in 
Poland is now within shelling range of Warsaw, and that 
as an incident of this advance, much of the ground won 
in Galicia has been lost. The Russians are waiting in a 
sort of vast entrenched camp, behind Warsaw, and are 
adopting a waiting strategy. This traditional policy may 
be best suited to the Russian genius. But it has this dis- 
advantage, that it leaves the Germans still free to rein- 
force their armies in France. Large forces, released from 
service in Belgium by the fall of Antwerp, are marching 
round into the north-west of France, and their arrival 
might end any early hope of an Allied outflanking 
success in the west. The French communications are 
reserved and modest in tone, and probably rather under- 
estimate the important successes achieved. There is a 
good chance of an advance near Soissons and also at 
Berry-au-Bac against the lines of the Aisne. But it is 
unlikely that the Allies have a great numerical su- 
periority in France. They are fighting, by vigorous 
counter-offensives, what is still in the main a defensive 
battle, and fighting with immense energy and with most 
encouraging success. The result in France, however, is 
bound to depend very intimately on the course of events 
in Poland. 

* * * 

THE news from the French field has been more 
meagre this week than at any other stage of the 
war, but its purport is distinctly encouraging. The 
general impression is that, though there has been constant 
fighting in the West, there has been little real change in 
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the situation, but that what there is is to the advantage 
of the Allies. The fresh German army corps which 
was lately near Courtrai, has taken Lille from its 
small garrison of French territorials. Large bodies of 
cavalry have been fighting for several days round the 
important junction of Hazebrouck, apparently with no 
very decisive result. Further south, the heavy fighting 
between Arras and Albert has gone well for the French. 
Most encouraging of all, there have been several refer- 
ences to French and British advances on the Aisne, in 
the neighborhood of Soissons and Berry-au-Bac, which 
suggest that in this quarter of the line the forces of the 
enemy have been weakened. In the east, there is once 
more no marked change. The Germans still hold their 
advanced position at St. Mihiel, but the French re- 
sistance to any effectual use of it has been successful. 
The German official news speaks of the great difficulty of 
any advance in Argonne against the French, whose 
clever use of the obstacle of the forest is described with 


some feeling. 
* * ¥ 


ANTWERP was evacuated by the Belgian army last 
Friday. The outer forts of the south-east sector were 
easily reduced, as all Brialmont’s works have been when 
heavy guns were brought against them, and for this 
two of the famous 16-in. howitzers sufficed. When the 
weak trenches along the River Nethe had to be aban- 
doned, the fate of the town was really sealed. The bom- 
bardment, fortunately, was not prolonged, and though it 
caused a conflagration in a suburb, it did comparatively 
little damage. The Germans had asked the Belgians to 
mark features of architectural interest, and, to their 
credit, they spared them, though the prominent Palace of 
Justice has suffered. The inner forts were not defended 
to the last extremity, for it was manifestly more impor- 


| tant to secure the withdrawal of the garrison than to 


delay the entry of the Germans. This purpose was 
attained, and the Germans showed little enterprise in 
resisting it. Some part of the garrison remained in 
some of the outer forts, and it is believed in Paris that 
some of these continued to hold out. About twenty 
thousand Belgians and two thousand of the British naval 
brigade were driven, or strayed, into Dutch territory, 
where they must remained “ interned.”” But the rest of 
the army, with King Albert at its head, made good its 
retreat to Ostend. 
* * * 

THE Belgian Government has been forced to quit 
Belgium, and has been established at Havre as the guest 
of France, with extra-territorial rights. The wounded 
are all being transported from Belgium to England. The 
Belgian army, wearied and harassed, will recuperate 
in France before resuming its share in the cam- 
paign. Since the fall of Antwerp, the Germans 
have been engaged in over-running, without en- 
countering serious resistance, what was left of 
free Belgium. Ghent was taken on Monday, and 
Bruges on Wednesday. Fighting has taken place 
south-west of Ghent, and a Franco-British force has occu- 
pied Ypres. The whole episode of the defence of Antwerp, 
and the share in it of about 8,000 British Marinés and 
men of the new Naval Brigade has been sharply criticized, 
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especially by the “ Morning Post.’’ It cost us over 300 
casualties and the loss of 2,000 men, who are detained 
in Holland. Many of the men in our Brigade were 
untrained and half-equipped; it arrived only at the 
last moment, and was not in such force as to affect the 
result. It seems doubtful whether it was worth while 
diverting any force from the main line of battle. 
* * * 

Tue German advance continues in Poland and also 
in Galicia, but no big engagement has yet been reported, 
and the news as usual is contradictory. There is no 
doubt, however, that the main Russian forces are massed 
along the Vistula, and are there awaiting the German 
attack.. The German armies are said to total in this 
field about 1,800,000 men, and they seem to be marching 
on Warsaw in three or four groups of armies, much as 
they marched on Paris. In Galicia, where an Austro- 
German force is the right wing of the advance, much of 
the ground already gained by the Russians has been lost 
—exactly how much we do not know. The Germans 
claim to have re-occupied Jaroslav and relieved Przemysl, 
but the Russians maintain that they still besiege it, and 
that its fall is imminent. It seems rather doubtful 
whether the Russians still hold much ground west of the 
San. Reports from the Russian side dwell on the good 
spirit of the army, and especially on the loyalty of the 
Poles. The evidence of Dr. Williams confirming this 
latter statement may be accepted without hesitation. 
‘Furious fighting’’ continues on the East Prussian 
frontier, where, as the French communiqué puts it, the 
Russians have won “‘ partial successes.’’ 

. * * 

Tue German policy of terrorism has so far succeeded 
in Belgium that no one who can flee is willing to remain. 
Such a commentary on the conduct of a disciplined army 
is rare in civilized warfare. From Antwerp, Ghent, and 
Ostend the refugees have poured in their thousands, some 
to the sea and England and others to Holland. It is 
said that nearly a million have reached Dutch territory, 
but no official figures have been published. The German 
troops have so far behaved well in Antwerp (as, indeed, 
they have done in Brussels), and are inviting the refugees 
to return to their homes. If, however, it is true that 
their regulations require all houses to be left unfastened 
at night, and all lights to remain constantly lit, one 
cannot be surprised that the Belgians hesitate. These 
signs of nervousness were elsewhere the prelude to some- 
thing worse. As many as 150,000 Belgians have already 
reached England; thousands arrive daily, and tens of 
thousands are yet to come. Provincial towns are now 
undertaking to receive them in bodies of a hundred at a 
time. They are everywhere welcomed with kindness, 
and it would be impossible to do too much for them ; but 
the problem of finding work for them without causing 
unemployment among our own people is not easy to solve. 

* - * 

MEANWHILE, the general conduct of the German 
campaign raises afresh the question of the spirit 
behind it. Antwerp was, as we have said, treated 
well after the occupation, but the German general 
threatened with “ demolition’’ the whole city if any 
acts unfriendly to the troops were committed. Thus again 
the Hague Convention is absolutely set aside. Again, 
too, the religious feeling of the world has been wantonly 
assailed by the act of a German aviator who dropped 
one or more bombs on the roof of Notre Dame. 
The great Cathedral stands, of course, absolutely isolated 
in its magnificent situation on the Cité, and the nearest 
railway station must be a mile away. Again shells 
have struck Reims Cathedral, and, on a thin and most 





improbable plea that military use has again been made 
of it (or its vicinity), the Germans announce officially 
that it will be treated “ without consideration ’’ for its 
“ preservation.’’ Thus we dive again into the spirit of 
German militarism. No consideration of morals, pious 
feeling, historic attachments, can be allowed to weigh a 
feather-weight against the smallest military “ necessity.”’ 
* * * 

Tue Fifth Report of the Belgian Commission on 
German violations of international law and the law and 
customs of warfare is in some ways the most horrifying 
document of all. Its chief feature is the account of the 
murder of the Burgomaster of Aerschot and his son. 
The German story was that this act was in answer to 
the murder by the boy of one of their generals. Madame 
Tielemans—the Burgomaster’s widow—tells a different 
story. Her husband was distributing cigars to the 
soldiers when two shots were fired. The Germans 
retorted, and he rushed with his servants, children, and 
wife to the cellars to avoid the German fire. She then 
makes the following statement :— 


“ After a few minutes of great anxiety, one of the 


General’s aides-de-camp came down, saying—‘ The 
General is dead; where is the Burgomaster?’ My 
husband said to me: ‘This will be serious for me.’ As 


he was stepping forward, I said to the aide-de-camp, 
‘You may see, sir, that my husband did not fire.’ ‘ Never 
mind,’ he answered, ‘he is responsible.’ My husband 
was taken away. My son, who was at my side, led us 
to another cellar. The same aide-de-camp then came 
back and took him away from me, kicking him along. 
The poor boy could scarcely walk.” 


After looking at the dead body of the general, she was 
thrown, with her daughter, out of the house without a 
coat or anything on, and in the morning saw her husband 
and son, bound together, going to their death. She swears 
that there was not a weapon left inthe house. Apparently, 
the Burgomaster was not charged with the actual firing, 
but, as the head of the town, made responsible for it. 
* * * 

Tue Germans have achieved their first success in 
fomenting civil war within the Empire, but it is rather 
likely to help our cause than to embarrass us. Colonel 
Maritz, a Transvaaler who rose rapidly to high rank, and 
distinguished himself as a dashing commander in the 
last phases of the Boer War, has rebelled with 
his troops in the North-West province of Cape 
Colony. He has received guns, rifles, money, and 
some men from German South-West Africa, and 
his programme is ‘the creation of an independent 
South African Republic with German aid. Later 
reports state that Maritz has only 500 men with 
him. Martial law was proclaimed throughout the Union 
on Monday. The only ground for anxiety is, of course, 
the attitude of the Hertzog party, and Maritz has 
attempted to compromise them by demanding, in a sort 
of ultimatum, that the Government should allow him to 
consult with Generals Hertzog, De Wet, Beyers, Kemp, 
and Muller. The general impression is, however, that 
Dutch feeling overwhelmingly condemns this act of 
treason, and that even those who were doubtful of the 
wisdom of an expedition against the German colony will 
now rally to General Botha’s side. Several leading 
Dutch ministers have spoken strongly in this sense. It 
is the gift of self-government to South Africa which 
keeps, and will keep, the Dutch people loyal. 

* * * 

Kine Carot, of Roumania, died last Saturday, and 
the removal of his personality may possibly influence 
Roumanian action in this war. Born in 1839, a prince 


' of the Catholic branch of the Hohenzollern family, he 
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was called to the head of the united Danubian Principali- 
ties when barely twenty-seven years of age. He was, 
oddly enough, the French and British candidate, but as 
early as 1871 his German loyalty made difficulties with 
his subjects, who were keenly pro-French, and he offered 
to abdicate. That was his one moment of weakness. He 
did much to create the Roumanian army, which fought 
so gallantly and well at Plevna. The action of Russia in 
seizing the Roumanian province of Bessarabia after the 
war colored the whole of his foreign policy after the 
Russo-Turkish war. In 1881 his independence was 
recognized, and he was crowned King of Roumania. 
* + * 

Unver his guidance, Roumanian policy gravitated 
steadily towards the Triple Alliance, and it is 
probable that some secret defensive treaty existed. The 
action of King Carol in intervening against Bulgaria in 
1913, despite the fact that “‘ compensation ’’ had already 
been arranged for her neutrality, is too recent to require 
recapitulation. It was a cheap demonstration of military 
power, and it won a very valuable strip of territory from 
Bulgaria, but it damaged Roumania’s reputation as much 
as it enhanced her prestige and won her the inconvenient 
hatred of Bulgaria. The Treaty of Bucharest and its 
inequitable partition of Macedonia is not likely to survive 
King Carol for long. His nephew, Prince Ferdinand, 
who succeeds him, promises “ to accomplish the ideals of 
the Roumanian race.’”’ He may not have either the 
power or the wish to withstand what is said to be the 
general wish for intervention against Austria for the 
annexation of Transylvania. 

* * * 

Mr. Hersert SamvEv has issued a statement review- 
ing the measures taken by the Government to prevent 
and relieve distress due to the war. From this statement 
we learn that the Local Government Board have sanc- 
tioned loans for public works amounting to three and a- 
quarter millions, and that the Road Board have arranged 
to make grants that come to rather less than half a 
million. We are told also that in fifteen metropolitan 
boroughs and in forty provincial areas schemes have been 
adopted for providing work for women. We learn further 
that in allotting grants from the National Relief Fund 
to the Local Committees the Cabinet Committee consider 
local needs, the methods of administration, the schemes 
of work proposed. It is clear that the general survey 
must be supplemented by a much fuller return. So far 
as it goes it shows that active measures are being taken in 
some places and in some directions, but the information 
is deficient. We ought to know, for example, what is 
actually being done in respect of the four millions voted 
for building houses in August? 

* * - 

Tue rather weak Italian Cabinet seems to be in 
process of breaking-up. The Minister of War, General 
Grandi, who was a partisan of the Triple Alliance, 
has resigned, and with him his Under-Secretary. 
The Foreign Secretary, the Marquis di San Giuliano, 
is mortally ill, and has received extreme unction. 
But it would probably be a mistake to expect an 
early breach of her neutrality by Italy. Her army 
is not well-provided, winter has begun in the Alps, and 
the outlook is uncertain. No one is pro-Austrian in 
Italy, and most of the press has called for war on 
Austria. But an influential stream of opinion inclines 
to a further period of waiting at least until the 
Alpine snows melt in the spring. This is said to 
be the King’s view, and some reminders from Russia 
that the shores of the Adriatic are inhabited only by a 
minority of Italians, and are the natural inheritance 





of the Serbs, have cooled warlike feeling. In 
Portugal, on the other hand, the Government has 
ordered a partial mobilization, and is preparing for open 
action in favor of its “ancient ally,” Great Britain, and 
German news foreshadows an early declaration of war. 
Martial law has been proclaimed in Mozambique, and a 
war on Germany’s colonies may be in contemplation. 
7 * * 

Tue risk of a deliberate declaration of war from 
Turkey is thought to have diminished in the last few 
days, but Turkish preparations continue. Large forces 
are massed at the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus, in 
Syria and Armenia, while Bedouin irregulars are being 
recruited in Palestine as if for a march on Egypt. 
Munitions continue to arrive from Germany through 
Roumania. The chief ground for anxiety is, however, 
that the Turkish fleet, including the “ Goeben ’’ and the 
“ Breslau,” are cruising in the Black Sea, and the com- 
mander of the “ Goeben’’ (at the head of his German 
crew) is acting as its admiral. The Russian fleet, 
which is inferior in guns and in speed, is also off the 
Roumanian coast, and if the “ Goeben ’’ chose to provoke 
an incident, it would lie, not with the Turkish Govern- 
ment to declare war, but with this German sailor to 
make it. Reports from Athens which speak of an im- 
pending Bulgarian attack on Servia may be discredited, 
like the earlier and more positive news from the same 
quarter which served the purpose of exposing Sofia to 
suspicion. 

* * + 

Tue first of the Canadian contingents arrived on 
Thursday at Plymouth, on board a great fleet of liner- 
transports, which lay anchored in the Sound, the object 
of incessant demonstrations from the crowd. The men, 
who include colonists of French as well as of British 
descent, are said to be fit, after a rough voyage of 
nineteen days. They have been landed, and promptly 
conveyed to camp, where they will complete their train- 
ing. No event could have served better to remind public 
opinion of the forces which we hold in reserve. 

* * + 

Messrs. Nort anp CHARLES Buxton, who were 
attending the funeral of King Carol, in a car which con- 
tained the son of the Bulgarian statesman, M. Gueshoff, 
have been the victimsof a Turkish attempt at assassination. 
It is good news that Mr. Noel Buxton’s wound, though 
serious, is said not to be dangerous, and Mr. Charles 
Buxton was only slightly injured. They have paid in 
this danger for long years of devoted work on behalf of 
the victims of Turkish misrule, first the Macedonians 
and more lately the Armenians. The would-be assassin is 
said to have been a Young Turk from Salonica, and one 
asks whether the Committee as a body has added to its 
long list of similar crimes. 


* 7 * 

Tue “North-German Gazette’’ announces that 
maps and documents were found in Antwerp which show 
that military action by Belgium in concert with Britain 
and France had been studied as far back as April, 1906. 
It declares that a map in the archives, marked “ Inter- 
vention Anglaise en Belgique,” gave the proposed dis- 
positions, and was drawn by our military attaché with 
General Grierson’s approval. It is difficult to under- 
stand why this discovery—if it is a genuine one and 
correctly reported—should have pleased the Germans. 
It only shows that their long-advertised plans for a 
German invasion of France through Belgium were taken 
seriously by another guarantor of Belgian neutrality. 


General Brialmont wrote a whole book about these plans 
in 1882. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE AIM OF BRITAIN. 


Germany has won her first spoil of war, and if the three 
Great Powers allied against her maintain their warfare 
with prudence and force, and their political temper with 
unyielding steadiness and zeal, it will be her last. For 
what she has done to Belgium she must pay to the utter- 
most farthing, rebuilding what she has torn down, and re- 
knitting what she has plucked asunder. If it were not so, 
if by an act of ravishment which it is flattery to call a 
conquest, she could blot out a free, unoffending nation 
from the roll of States, then indeed the rule of public 
right in Europe would be at anend. To the new German 
mind, indeed, the destruction of Belgium has seemed the 
most natural in the world. Belgium, in 
Treitschke’s phrase, was a “ neutral,”’ an “ emasculated ”’ 
nation, devoted to death by her weakness, her isolation 
from the truly strong and great. Her disappearance would 
decree, on this German theory, the absorption of Holland 
and Switzerland, and, with the subordination of France, 
create one predominant Power from the Vistula to the 
mouth of the Seine. It would do more. If this 
were to be the conclusion of the war, everything 
left that was unexhausted and undaunted by the 
German menace—the remaining Latin Powers, the 
small Scandinavian Powers, the great Eastern Power, 
the great Western Power, the great 
American Power, would instantly enter on the second 
phase of the armed peace. For us the price of freedom 
would be conscription; for the United States an over- 
whelming fleet. 


thing 


maritime 


Germany has surprised Europe once ; 
she would never be permitted to surprise her again. Thus 
we should see the great wheel of human progress reverse 
its slow action and turn back relentlessly on itself. This 
It 
is not for territories, for a crude re-tracing of the Con- 
tinental map of 1914, that this war is being fought: it 
is for power to make the life of the world a little better 
than we knew it at the end of July, and to prevent it 
from becoming immeasurably worse. 

Consider the nature and method of Germany’s act. 
If she has done her worst deed first, she has also done 
it in the worst possible way. Roughly, we may say that 
three non-material forces held sway last summer in modern 


would be the issue of a peace without disarmament. 


Europe. The first was the slowly developing influence of 
democracy. The second was the personal guarantee of 
the existence of the small Powers by the great, an influ- 
ence visible even in the welter of the Balkan War. The 
third was the rise of internationalism, the first dim 
embodiment of the reign and forms of inter-State law. 
Germany has trampled on every one of them. Not 
only her violation of the Treaty of 1839, but her conduct 


of the Belgian campaign reduces the Hague Convention 4 


to a mere “scrap of paper.’’ <A capital object of that 
instrument was to save non-combatants from ruin and 
brutalization. To-day, the Belgian people—not the 
Belgian army—is in flight before the cruellest razzia con- 
ducted since the Thirty Years’ War. Allow for every act 
of wild revenge ten times its value in the hard assessment 


of military “law,’’ and then ask what Belgium has done 





to deserve the sack and burning of Louvain and of scores 
of towns and villages, the wholesale fines, confiscations, 
loot, and the indiscriminate shooting of civilians? Was 
it against an average military occupation that a people 
has taken to the road and poured in tens of thousands 
on to every friendly shore? The German terror was 


not established for nothing. It was a meant, an 
acknowledged, weapon of war, conferring new means of 
desolating shock on great armies, and obliterating the 
international code designed to soften 


barbarities. 


its existing 


I think 
What she has in essence done to Europe is to put 


But is Belgium Germany’s worst victim? 
not. 
her under a reign of fear, in itself the issue of her brutal 
faithlessness. Like the erring Faust, she has thus 
destroyed the beauty and significance of a world which 
cannot be rebuilt in a day. We need not put the treaty 
obligation so high as to say that treaties bind for 
ever, irrespective of time, use, and the way (which 
may be quite fair and open) of “denouncing” them. 
Neither can we concede that they lie at all moments at 
the mercy of a signatory Power accomplishing the double 
infamy of using them as a cloak up to the hour of a long- 
meditated plan to violate them. It was not enough for 
Germany to turn from Belgium’s protector to her in- 
vader ; she must assure her (on July 31st last, 7.e., within 
a few hours of her ultimatum and march) that she 
stood by the Treaty of 1839. What small State, in 
face of the unexampled tale of perfidy and violence 
recorded in the Belgian Grey Book, 
secure under the of guaranteeing treaties 
which maintains her independence? 


now rests 
screen 
In a sense, if Ger- 
There are some 
master-instincts, obedient only to the appetites of a 


nation held lightly on the leash for a fresh meal of power 


many wins, there is no Europe. 


and territory, and a bundle of hatreds and suspicions, in 
the satisfaction of which we may, as Mr. Belloc well 
says,* waste the remains of our civilization. 

And democracy ? 
triumph or half-triumph, achieved by a secretive abso- 
lutism which will never yield freedom to its own people 


It falls again before a German 


so long as it is able, in an hour of excitement, to toss 
aside its greatest intellectual and moral rival, which is 
Socialism. 
been reduced, on von Biilow’s confession, to neutralizing 
the power of the democratic party and uniting the 
purely middle-class parties against it. 


Modern German Parliamentary polities has 


I do not mean 
that European democracy would at once go down before 
Germany. Even if she were to win this war, she 
could not crush Britain. We should remain weakened 
but intact. But our moral authority would be 
gone, and Belgium would have been scored out of the 
general brief we hold for the small peoples, who, 
in their turn, would fly to armaments or protective 
alliances as their one hope for the future. Such a 
Europe and such an Empire the spirit of our people 
would utterly reject. I see no path round this issue. 


Germany practically demands the life of a free 





Europe. She will never get it. It is not this 
war only, but the next war and its problems, 
*“ Dublin Review” for October. “The Modern French 


Temper.” By Hilaire Belloc. 
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on which, in the event of a German success, or even a 
quite inconclusive peace, our eyes must be fixed. 
For us, as for the rest of the nations, it is either 
a new world-organization, based on disarmament, or 
a Europe in chains and frantically forging weapons 
to break them. The “ peace ’’ which Germany professes 
herself able to dictate, in Dr. Delbriick’s phrase, on 
the basis of the subjection of Britain’s sea-power and the 
maintenance of her own existing supremacy in land 
power, or, as the “Kreuz Zeitung’”’ insists, on a 
Teutonic dominion decreed by the Chief Staff, is a 
peace which no idealist in any country, no man of 
piety, faith, hope, and true knowledge, can ever accept. 
It is therefore for a real peace that we must fight and labor 
this year and, if needs be, next year and the year after, 
promising ourselves no mean treaty of profit, revenge, of 
acquisition or of preponderating military or even naval 
force, but only a part in the general recuperation of a 


war-weary, war-hating world. 
H. W. M. 





THE SOUTH AFRICAN EPISODE. 


Inp1a panting with eagerness to throw off the British raj, 
South Africa nursing revenge and waiting for its oppor- 
tunity, Australia resentful on account of the Japanese 
alliance, Ireland divided into two rival armies, and Great 
Britain herself on the brink of civil war! Such was the 
encouraging picture made in Germany by piecing together 
scraps of partial and superficial truth and endowing them 
with utterly false values. What Germany mistook for 
symptoms of discord and rebellion was, in fact, the 
normal play of the system of liberty which has made 
our Empire so successful, the freedom of speech and 
press, the habit of strong, even exaggerated, criticism of 
public policy, the fierce party fight, carried sometimes to 
the verge of sedition. Such licence is unintelligible to 
the authoritarian mind of Germany. To her it appears 
a striking symptom of weakness and collapse. This mis- 
judgment has been one of her many errors of calculation. 
She has been quite unable to understand how, what an 
American writer in a shrewdly humorous essay terms, 
“this queer, queer Empire” is able to pull herself 
together for a closer and more passionate unity of effort 
precisely because of this rude independence of thought 
and feeling which each part has been accustomed to 
exercise. 

For a brief moment, as we read upon the placards 
the words “ Rebellion in South Africa,’’ a feeling of 
doubt and apprehension arose in many minds. Was it 
not possible that our implicit faith in the Dutch accept- 
ance of the British imperial yoke, light as it is, was mis- 
taken, and that passionate memories of the war, the 
devastation of the country, and the concentration camps, 
provided dangerous materials for incendiary agitation? 
Again, the recent labor troubles in the Transvaal and the 
popular resentment against the methods of martial law, 
exploited by the anti-imperialist faction of the Boers, 
appeared in many quarters to have sapped the strength 
of the Botha Government. Never since the re-establish- 
ment of self-government has party spirit risen higher and 
been more bitterly expressed than within the last twelve 
months. The rift between the Dutch-British Govern- 
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ment, under the leadership of Botha and Smuts, and the 
irreconcileable “ nationalism ’’ of Hertzog, De Wet, and 
Steyn, has cut across the old race lines and has become 
implicated in the struggles of capital and labor. Under 
such circumstances it might appear as if an audacious 
German propaganda of revolt might have a chance of 
success. The standard of rebellion, raised by Maritz in 
the north-west of the colony, is, therefore, a quite in- 
telligible episode. Never at any time in the history of 
South Africa has there been any great difficulty in pro- 
curing some such local outburst against the established 
order. Adventurous leaders, filled with that dramatic 
self-confidence and sanguine hope which are characteristic 
of the people, have always been willing to risk everything 
upon some offensive talk, raid, or riot. Though the 
proclamation of martial law over the whole country has 
imparted an air of gravity to the situation, the actual 
facts, so far as we possess them, do not indicate a serious 
danger. There has, indeed, been a tolerably widespread 
disapproval of the invasion of German South-West Africa 
by the Union troops. A heated debate took place in 
Parliament a few weeks ago, and though Ministers had 
no difficulty in exposing the impracticability of the 
demand that South Africa should “ keep out of it,’’ and 
the minority vote was that of a mere handful, the 
sentiment against active participation in the war 
had strong backing in some sections of the popula- 
tion. The resignation of General Beyers a month 
ago gave formal expression to a feeling believed to be 
shared by the general body of the Hertzog party. In 
his mad “‘ ultimatum ”’ to the Government, Maritz sought 
to suggest that Generals Hertzog, De Wet, Beyers, and 
several others were implicated in his design for an 
independent Republic and a cession of Union territory to 
The statement is quite incredible. There 
is no section of politicians or people in South Africa 
willing to entertain for a single moment the intervention 
of Germany in their affairs or to cede to Germany a 
single morgen of their territory. That there may exist 
in some quarters a platonic sentiment for an independent 
Republic is likely enough. But the difference between 
such a feeling and an armed insurrection to achieve its 
purpose is immeasurably great. The early and spon- 
taneous rally of the influential Dutch leaders and press 
round General Botha makes it pretty certain that the 
Maritz revolt will not assume any dangerous dimensions. 
It is, however, quite likely that on the frontier, where 
Maritz has exercised command, and where he is held a 
good soldier, he may gain some recruits among the wilder 
Boer elements of the farming population, and operating 
with some German aid in a country well known to him, 
may hold out successfully for some time against the 
superior forces brought against him. 

At most, the Maritz revolt will figure as a trivial 
But it ought 
to stimulate another and a far more serious reflection. 
Why did the Germans think it worth while to attempt 
Because they did 


incident on the outskirts of the great war. 


to incite rebellion among the Boers? 
not realize the full significance of British Colonial self- 
government. If we hold South Africa firmly and surely 
to-day, it is because Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
with his grasp of the healing value of liberty, recognized 
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that the only way to hold South Africa securely and 
permanently for the Empire was to bestow upon her, 
completely and without delay, the status of a self- 
governing dominion, in which the Dutch inhabitants 
would be capable 


influences, 


of exercising whatever political 
to predominance, to which their 
superiority of numbers or of political sagacity entitled 
them. If his opponents had succeeded, as they desired, 
in keeping the conquered States for a long season under 
Imperial tutelage, and in imposing on the country British 
laws and British settlers, there would have been no 
occasion for a third-rate adventurer to raise his banner 
of revolt in a remote corner of the Colony. South Africa, 
resenting the denial of her liberty, would have bided her 
time, and found it. The British flag would already have 
been hauled down at Johannesburg and Capetown. South 
Africa to-day is loyal and enthusiastic in her co-operation 
against our common foe, because she is aware that she 
possesses within the British Empire full power to shape 
her own destiny according to her national will. 


even 





THE POINT OF HONOR. 


Tue war has produced here as elsewhere a considerable 
literature of propaganda and discussion. Most of it is 
written designedly for the moment. The writers do not 
aim at turning out a classic or a historical monument. 
Its value lies in its significance and power as expressing 
the opinions and judgments and impressions of men and 
women brought suddenly into a violent convulsion that 
shakes the entire world, and trying to explain how they 
regard its origins, its causes, and the problems it presents 
to the human reason and the ‘human conscience. Every 
war produces such literature on a large or a small scale, 
of a good and a bad kind. But the pamphlets and 
articles that have been published on this war, as its issues 
strike British minds, have a character of their own, just 
as the war has a character of its own. If we compare 
this war with the last British war, many points of differ- 
ence occur at once. Two may be stated without fear of 
challenge from any quarter. The first is this. In the 
case of the Boer War, there was a great deal of racial 
hatred before the outbreak of war; in this case, there 
was very little. The historian of the future who studies 
the newspapers during the weeks before war began in 
the two cases will be struck by that difference. The 
second distinguishing fact is this. The policy of the 
South African War was condemned by a large number 
of men eminent in public life, in letters, in art, in science, 
in philosophy, to whom it appeared as a breach with 
the best traditions and principles of British statesman- 
ship. In this case, the policy of the British Government 
receives a more whole-hearted and reasoned support than 
has been given to the policy of any war that has ever 
been waged by the nation. Nothing less than an over- 
whelming case could have reconciled so many and such 
passionate friends, not of peace only, but of the hundred- 
and-one causes that suffer not less than peace itself in 
a catastrophe of this kind, to the policy that demands 
this staggering sacrifice. 

Is it not the truth that most people began by think- 
ing charitably of Germany and of her part in the affairs 
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of Europe, that each new fact that has emerged, 
beginning with the facts disclosed in the White Paper, 
has steadily increased the blame that German policy has 
incurred, and that the total result has been to give such 
an impression of the inordinate designs and ambitions of 
the spirit behind German policy as to bring home to 
every mind the danger in which Europe and the cause of 
liberty are involved? We doubt whether there would 
have been any movement for neutrality at any stage if 
every citizen had known day by day what was passing 
between the Governments and what Germany was 
demanding. But the reluctance with which many were 
convinced that war was necessary is itself the strongest 
proof of the goodwill towards Germany that prevailed, 
and demonstrates that facts have played a larger part 
than prejudices in creating this unanimity. The course 
of events is traced in an admirable article in “ The Round 
Table,’’ and nobody who follows that narrative will find 
it difficult to understand what it is that has rallied to the 
cause of. war Radicals, Socialists, Syndicalists, and men 
and women who live and work habitually in dreams of 
improvement and progress, and have waked up to a bitter 
and desolating reality. They feel, as Mr. Wedgwood put 
it in a letter to his constituents, that a more elementary 
battle for liberty has summoned them, and that if that 
battle is lost, everything they care for is lost as well. 
The same view appears in the manifesto of the 
Labor Party which has been published this week. 
This brings us to the special character of the literature of 
this war. During the great struggle with France the 
war was waged on two fronts: France and democracy. 
To Pitt and to his pamphleteers, either enemy was as 
dangerous as the other ; to Burke and to Windham, France 
herself was less dangerous than democracy. The litera- 
ture in which the arguments for war were presented was 
thus very deficient as a national or representative litera- 
ture. If Hannah More had a huge circulation, so had 
If thousands were delighted to be told by 
the one that religion justified the oppression of the poor, 
thousands were inspired by the other to look forward 


Tom Paine. 


to a day when the poor would learn to defend themselves. 
If anybody studies the pamphlets that have been pub- 
lished during the last few weeks, notably the excellent 
series of Oxford Pamphlets, he will be struck at once by 
the liberal temper in which all British writers tend to 
approach the subject of the war. German Imperialism 
has thrown into keen relief all that is lost to humanity 
when one nation tries to spread its influence 
in the world by means of conquest and domination, by 
the unremitting concentration of national energies on 
material aggrandisement, by disregarding every aspect 
of life that has no bearing on its motto, Oderint dum 
metuant. 

Mr. Fisher discusses this aspect of the war in a 
pamphlet on ‘‘ The Value of Small States.’? The German 
professors think that Prussian arms are to bring all 
Europe under German culture. Mr. Fisher enjoys a 
reputation in Europe as the author of the most complete 
and finished study ever made of that important chapter 
in the history of Germany when Napoleon was lavishing 
alien rulers, civil codes, enlightened justice, and military 
burdens on the several States that shared that name. 
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No historian speaks with a greater authority on the 
causes that have fostered the worship of the great State 
system in Germany or the considerations to be weighed in 
balancing the advantages and disadvantages of small 
States. He has seen and learnt what and how one 
civilization can give to another, and what and how it 
cannot give. Nobody will compare the relative situa- 
tions of France and Germany a century ago with the 
relative situations of Germany and her western neighbors 
to-day. Napoleon introduced trial by jury, in itself an 
equalizing institution ; under Prussian rule the Belgian 
civilian would be taught that his place was in the gutter 
if an officer wanted the pavement. But whatever 
Germany has to give the world—and it is only her own 
aggressions that compel us to think at this moment 
mainly of the intolerable price she asks us to pay for 
them—small States, as Mr. Fisher reminds us, have 
much to give the world that we cannot spare. For the 
past, ‘‘ almost everything which is most precious in our 
civilization has come from small States, the Old Testa- 
ment, the Homeric poems, the Attic and the Elizabethan 
drama, the art of the Italian Renaissance, the Common 
Law of England.’’ To-day every small State is making 
its own special contribution, and not least the States 
threatened by Germany. If Germany has much to teach 
Belgium, Holland, and Denmark, Belgium, Holland, 
and Denmark have much to teach Germany. And if 
Germany has much to teach Europe, Europe has to teach 
Germany the elementary lesson that no State can be 
allowed to put itself above the public law. What 
Europe would not stand from Napoleon a century ago, 
she is certainly not going to stand from Prussia to-day. 

That, as Professor Gilbert Murray shows in his 
eloquent pamphlet, ‘‘ How Can War ever be Right?’”’ 
is the issue before the world to-day. Great Britain 
is at war with the determined and unquestioning support 
of men to whom war is almost intolerable, like the author 
of the inspired translation of “ The Trojan Women ”’ 
—because the alternative is worse; it is the part of the 
nation that stands by while a brute power overruns 
Europe. The point of honor, says Professor Murray, is 
the point at which a man says to some proposal, ‘‘ I will 
not do it. I will rather die.’’ 
the point of honor. 
which no sacrifice can weigh against our duty to our good 
name. 


Our nation stands at 
We are involved in a conflict in 





KING CAROL AND BALKAN NEUTRALITY. 


THERE are seldom many men at one time in Europe of 
whom one may say without flattery that their will and 
personality is a real factor in deciding the action of 
peoples. Death has removed one of these few men 
in the person of King Carol of Roumania, and he is the 
third to go since this war first shadowed Europe. It 
began with the murder of the Archduke, whose character 
and policy seemed for a time to have made Austria a 
living force, and the war itself is a sort of barbaric 
holocaust of victims upon this chieftain’s tomb. Jaurés 
followed him, the man whose voice might have sum- 
moned all Europe to the work of reconstruction when 
the war is over. 





the one or the audacity of the other, but his own firm 
character and solid abilities, in the position to which 
destiny had called him, gave him a power which genius 
can rarely win. It is common form with Balkan princes 
to speak of the development of their peoples as their 
own work. The claim may be nothing but the language 
of vanity. But of King Carol, who did not himself in- 
dulge in such boasts, it was largely true. 
Roumania what she chiefly lacked in the most critical 
period of her fortunes, a sage and prudent foreign policy, 
which could vary its habitual conservatism with an occa- 


He gave to 


sional adventure. The creation of the Roumanian army 
was largely the personal work of this young Prussian 
officer, who brought with him to the Balkans a German 
tradition of thoroughness and discipline. It is also true 
that the economic development of Roumania owed much 
to his direction and encouragement; his critics them- 
selves confessed it when they complained that he had 
made Roumania a prolongation of the German com- 
mercial system. He found the two provinces of 
Moldavia and Wallachia but half-emancipated from the 
shadow of Turkish rule, impoverished, faction-ridden, and 
incapable of military action. Under his guidance not 
only have their unity and independence been firmly estab- 
lished, but they have become a powerful military force 
and the arbiter of Balkan destinies. 

It was France and Britain which originally proposed 
this Hohenzollern prince for the Roumanian throne. 
By a strange irony of fate, it is this Franco-British 
nominee whose will has kept Roumania neutral in the 
present struggle. One explanation lies on the surface. 
A man who was born a Hohenzllern, and brought up a 
Prussian officer, does not easily forget that he is a 
King Carol had been throughout the latter 
part of his reign an unavowed but probably a treaty- 
bound auxiliary of the Triple Alliance. 


Historical resentments have conflicted sharply with 


German. 


national aspirations. It is quite clear that Roumania 
has, on the balance, most to gain, at all events in terri- 
tory and population, from the victory of the Triple 
Entente. There are three million Roumanians in 
Transylvania, and under the double burden of Magyar 
landlordism and Magyar nationalism, their lot is far from 
being enviable. 
tracted between the two rival Empires. Across the 
borders in Russian Bessarabia is another Roumanian 
population. It is less numerous than the other; but, on 
the other hand, it lately was what the fragment of the 
race in Transylvania never was, an integral part of 
Roumania. 
nationalization more arbitrary than anything which the 


But the Roumanian outlook is dis- 


It experiences, moreover, a process of de- 


Magyars have attempted. The Magyars, after all, are 
only holding in Transylvania territory which has been 
theirs since the Middle Ages. 
Roumanian territory between the Crimean and the 
Russo-Turkish Wars, till Russia, by a procedure rare in 
history, took it for herself by way of rewarding the 
Roumanians for their sacrifices and their bravery at 


But Bessarabia was 


Plevna. Were it not for that memory, King Carol 
might have been a Hohenzollern in vain. 


If the Allies in the present war have grave reason 


King Carol had-little of the genius of | to regret that one of them took Bessarabia a generation 
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ago, they have no less reason to regret that the iniquitous 
Treaty of Bucharest was allowed to end the Balkan 
Wars. Had the diplomacy of the Triple Entente availed 
to prevent the second Balkan War, or even to close it 
with a more equitable settlement, the eastern half of this 
struggle would wear a very different posture. Servia 
would have been able to call on Bulgaria for armed 
assistance against Austria—an obligation which she 
assumed in the original pact of the Balkan League. The 
formidable military power of Bulgaria would also have 
been available to hold Turkey in check. We should 
be sorry to do or to say anything to urge unhappy Bul- 
garia into a third war. But it is unfortunate that 
nothing adequate has been done, even now, to assure her 
benevolent neutrality, and to secure her services in keep- 
ing the peace of the Near East. That is her national 
réle, for neither Roumania nor Greece is able, for obvious 
geographical reasons, to hold the Young Turks in check. 
Vague hints have, no doubt, been dropped by Russian 
diplomacy and also by British Ministers that Bulgaria 
will be rewarded, after the victory of the Triple Entente, 
for a friendly and helpful attitude. 
needed than vague hints. 


But more was 
Can she really reckon, if 
Servia and Roumania succeed in expanding at Austria’s 
expense, on recovering any considerable portion of Mace- 
donia and the slice of her old territories which Roumania 
annexed ? 

It is too much to expect Bulgaria after her bitter 
experiences last year to fling herself without a clear un- 
derstanding on the generosity of her late allies. She is 
not the only claimant for the Bulgarian districts of Mace- 
donia now held by the Serbs. Greece, for example, has 
already bespoken Monastir. Our Government has gone 
into this war with the flag of nationality nailed to the 
mast. Our weight must be used, not merely to apply 
that principle where it tells against our enemies, but also 
to secure its observance, so far as our influence reaches, by 
our allies and our friends. That principle will 
abundantly justify the creation of a Great Servia 
and a Great Roumania out of Austro-Hungarian 
territory, but it will not cover the retention of 
Bulgarian Macedonia by the Serbs, nor of the Silistria 
region by the Roumanians. The bitter breach between 
the Tsar and King Ferdinand of Bulgaria called for the 
services of a friendly and disinterested mediator. We 
have, moreover, in the possession of Cyprus, an asset 
which might be used to facilitate a re-arrangement of 
territory in the Balkans. It is a Greek island, and we 
might well imitate Gladstone’s gift of the Ionian Isles 
to Greece, if by so doing we could make it easier for the 
Greeks to meet Bulgarian claims, and to respect the 
boundaries of Albania. What Roumania may do to- 
King Carol’s restraining hand 
is gone ; but, on the other hand, the Germansare advancing 
in Poland. We ~re not sure that this is the most 
tempting moment ivr a Roumanian intervention. But 
the danger from Turkey grows proportionately more 
threatening. That danger is the creation of the Treaty 
of Bucharest. This war will be won by diplomacy as 
well as arms. The hypothetical revision of that deplor- 
able Treaty is a task which the diplomacy of the Allies 
has too long neglected, 


morrow we cannot guess. 
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FROM ANTWERP TO WARSAW. 


THERB is no need to set down in print what all of us 
have been thinking for a week. The fall of Antwerp is 
a depressing incident. It means for some little time the 
submergence of the Belgian nation. The military event 
is not of the first importance. We could think, indeed, 
of several possible happenings which would reduce it to 
insignificance, though they would leave our national 
emotions cold. If we were to learn, for example, that 
the Germans at Saint Mihiel, on the French right, had 
got across the Meuse in force, or that the long 
wrestle on the French left had ended in the capture 
of Amiens by von Kluck, or that Belfort had fallen, we 
should have far graver reasons for depression. Any one of 
these would be serious military events, and yet they 
would touch no chord of sentiment in this country. 
None of them is at all likely to happen; and that is the 
true measure of the promise of the campaign in the west. 
It would be inhuman to dispute that the fall of Antwerp 
matters; it matters because it means misery to some 
millions of Belgians. But, in a military sense, it is 
not a great matter. Asa factor in the mechanical problem 
it has some adverse consequences. The worst of them 
is that a large body of German troops is now released 
for serviee in France, and General Joffre’s hopes of a 
successful offensive are to that extent reduced or delayed. 
But the military event is far from being so serious as 
it might well have been. The army in Antwerp was 
worth infinitely more than the place, and the army, 
harried, wearied, and out-numbered, has for the greater 
part made good its escape. It will require some time to 
rest and reform on French soil; but it may look forward 
to sharing at a later stage in the re-conquest of Belgium. 

Another aspect of the German success in Belgium 
concerns us closely. The Kaiser’s armies are in possession 
of “ the pistol pointed at the heart of England,’’ and they 
may soon be in possession of one shore of the narrow 
Straits. That, again, is more a sentimental than a 
military event. Even if the Germans were securely 
established at Ostend, as Napoleon was in the camp of 
Boulogne, the danger of invasion would be no greater 
than it was a century ago while we hold the command 
of the seas. The famous “ pistol,’’ moreover, is now a 
weapon with a very formidable recoil, which would smash 
the hand that used it. Antwerp is a big Belgian town 
with a set of obsolete forts, and that is all it is. The 
Germans can make no use whatever of its naval possi- 
bilities without bringing down on themselves the Dutch 
army, a larger and better-trained force than the Belgian. 
There is no manner of doubt that the Dutch are resolved 
to defend their rights and to exact a scrupulous respect 
for the neutrality of the Scheldt. We question, too, 
whether the Germans will be able to make any effective 
use of Ostend against this country. The Zeppelins will 
gain little from it, for they require elaborate sheds, and 
these take some months to build. It is just possible that 
submarines, if they could creep round the coast or be 
transported by rail or water, might use it as a base. 
That seems to be the utmost extent of any menace to us 
from Ostend. 

The whole episode of the defence of Antwerp 


has been sharply criticized in the ‘“ Morning 
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Post.’’ The Belgians ought to have known, and 
probably did know, that the Brialmont forts were 
a vain defence to put their trust in. It was needless to 
expose a great city to bombardment. The lesson of this 
war is that fixed guns and forts are nearly useless, 
whereas trenches well dug and well designed, with plenty 
of mobile artillery and a resolute field force to hold them, 
may be nearly impregnable. The event might have been 
different if, instead of trusting to the forts, the Belgians 
had dug themselves in between and before the forts, as 
the Germans have dug themselves in along the Aisne. 
Of the campaign in France there is little fresh to be 
said. Each side is trying to outflank the other in the 
far north-west, and there may be much confused 
struggling among the canals and pit-banks of the Pas de 
Calais before any decision is reached. In this war, 
armies fight less for positions than for communications. 
The situation is, broadly, that if von Kluck is to hold his 
railways securely, he must win the command of the outer 
railway system, now in French hands, which runs up 
from Paris through Amiens and Arras, to Hazebroucke 
Junction, and thence to Calais and the coast. In a 
word, this railway, so to speak, outflanks him, and it is 
in French hands. The first stage of the fight is for its 
possession. The next stage is to use it to hurl troops 
upon the inner railway line, which the Germans hold 
from La Feére through Le Cateau to Maubeuge. So far 
as we can follow the news, we are not yet near a decision. 
To be quite secure, von Kluck would have to drive the 
French from the whole of this western area, and hold 
the departments of the coast from Amiens to Ostend. 
Elsewhere, we note once more the indications that it 
may one day be possible to break the German line on the 
Aisne between Soissons and Berry-au-Bac, and may con- 
gratulate ourselves, also, that the German threat at St. 
Mihiel is a little further than before from fulfilment. 
The French are certainly doing well, we are inclined to 
think better even than their singularly cautious reports 
indicate, and the postponement of a compelling success 
has had no effect upon their spirits. 

In the East we have once more to realize that the 
expectation of any Russian threat to German territory 
still lies in the future. The Germans are before Warsaw, 
and they have successfully cleared both their flanks. On 
each flank they began badly. But, in spite of the retire- 
ment from the Niemen, they hold East Prussia. It is 
rather worse that they have to some extent retrieved 
the Austrian defeats in Galicia, and recovered much of 
what was lost there—at least up to the line of the fortresses 
of Jaroslav and Przemysl. The central German masses 
have advanced into the heart of Poland, with Warsaw as 
their objective. The main physical feature of the whole 
campaign is the River Vistula, which describes a nearly 
semi-circular curve from Cracow, through Warsaw, up to 
the German frontier fortress of Thorn. The idea of the 
German campaign seems to be that two armies advance 
within the curve upon the left bank of the river. Two 
other armies on the wings move round on the right 
bank to take the defenders of Warsaw in flank. The 
Austro-German right has a long way to march, and will 
encounter serious obstacles and obstinate resistance. 


The Russian position is really a vast entrenched camp , 
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extending behind Warsaw, on lines over fifty miles long 
in most directions. The Germans are said to have about 
1,800,000 men engaged in these immense operations, in- 
cluding the Austrians under their command. How far 
the Russians are concentrated as yet we do not know, nor 
what their resources may be for feeding and moving great 
masses of men. It remains to be seen whether they can 
bring their ultimately crushing numbers to bear effectively 
ontheinvader. They are repeating the traditional Russian 
strategy of waiting, as Barclay and Kutusoff waited for 
Napoleon. The anxious question for us is whether the 
Germans can take Warsaw and recover Galicia in the 
next few weeks. If they accomplish this signal but 
improbable feat, they would probably feel that the occu- 
pation of Poland was success enough in the east, and 
would then be able to think once more of France. Across 
a continent the fate of Warsaw and Paris may depend on 
a single chain of events. 


A Dondon Biarp. 


I povust whether any anxiety need be felt in this 
country as to the attitude of Holland in case of an in- 
vasion of her neutrality by Germany in the matter of 
the Scheldt. The best observations one can gather lead 
one to think that the nation would as one man resist any 


such act by force, and fly to arms the moment Germany 
backed it. 


Party feeling has been rather keenly excited by the 
criticisms inthe ‘‘ Morning Post”’ of Mr. Churchill’sshare 
in the part taken by our Marines and Naval Volunteers 
—the latter necessarily a scratch body—in the siege of 
It is obvious that what was decided and 
done was with the authority of the War Office and the 
Government, and that this fact, and the Belgian appeal 
for help, and our moral obligation to render it, were 
leading elements in the enterprise. But it is still pos- 
sible to think that, under the circumstances, it was 


Antwerp. 


an error. What is felt is not that the actual military 
results were grave, but that the risk was great, the relief 
inadequate, and too hastily organized, that it was a mis- 
take, after all the lessons of the war, to defend the inde- 
fensible, and that for a few days the paramount military 
problem—that of sending every man and every gun that 
could be spared directly into the line of battle in Northern 
Franco—was lost sight of. There is also the political 
question whether Antwerp might not have been saved the 
misery of the bombardment and the almost total flight of 
the population. One feels that this campaign must be 
fought as one business, managed by the same hand, and 
directed only to its grand aim, and by no means spent in 


diversions from it. 


I EAR shrewd comment on the absence of any 
attempt to explain and justify Germany’s pre-war 
diplomacy in the sense in which the chief belligerents— 
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Britain leading on—have justified theirs. Russia, 
Britain, Belgium, have all set up their case, and France 
is about to follow. Why is Germany silent since her 
issue of the little pamphlet which she opened with the 
fatal admission that she had “‘ given Austria a completely 
free hand,’’ and advised her against a ‘“‘ yielding 
attitude’’? Is it because she cannot produce such a 
series of despatches between her Ministers and 
Ambassadors as we have been able to give to the world? 
There is no doubt that this is a part of the answer. From 
more than one capital her representatives besought her 
not to plunge on at the speed at which Berlin was driving 
the war chariot. In a word, she was advised to act 
All such counsels went to the winds, while 
her Viennese Ambassador was allowed to whip up war 
with all his might. It is facts like these—and they are 
quite notorious—which make one feel that if a clean 
story could have been told, the world would by this time 
have known it. 


moderately. 


There was too much to suppress and too 
little to reveal. 


A LaTER batch of German newspapers, those for 
September, again gives one a notion of the true industrial 
position in Germany. Take exports, for example. The 
“ Vossiche Zeitung ’’ makes no secret of the fact that the 
whole export trade of Germany is stopped, that those 
factories that remain open have no prospect of disposing 
of their goods, and that in spite of a small export trade 
to the Scandinavian countries, most of the export houses 
are on the brink of ruin. Of course, the demands for war 
material give a good deal of work in some trades. Essen 
is busy night and day, the Jeather and jute industries 
thrive, while textiles and metal industries are just kept 
going by army orders. But there are heavy rises in the 
price of food, and unemployment is becoming wide and 
acute. One of the gravest difficulties of the Government 
is the supply of petrol and other motor spirits. These 
are, of course, vital to modern warfare. The army stocks 
are running low, but some experts hold that petrol can be 


replaced by benzol, a spirit which Germany can manu- | 


facture. Finally, there is good reason to believe that the 
Socialists are gathering great strength in Berlin, on the 
double ground of the extension of unemployment and of 


the official concealment of war losses and war reverses. 


One hears curious and often conflicting accounts 
of the feeling in Ireland. 
prosperous, prices for horses and cattle have been extra- 
ordinarily good, crops are abundant, and there is so little 
distress that a Catholic dignitary, when asked whether 
relief was wanted in his district, replied ironically that 
‘* it was sad to let the good money pass, but not a man, 
woman, or child was in need of it.’’ Politically, the 
situation is a littleinsuspense. Mr. Redmond will get hold 
of the organization of the majority of the Nationalist 
Volunteers in time, but there may be a minority outside. 
Here and there one hears that the movement has taken 
a political turn, and interests itself in such agrarian dis- 
putesasexist. Forexample, I am told that in a western 
county the Volunteers lately took up the battle of a man 
for a farm left by the late owner (his uncle) to another 
relative. The nephew thought that he had a better right 


The country is very | 





to the land and entered into possession, and the local 
Volunteers were ‘‘ mobilized ’’ to assist him. There is 
some little proof, too, of the existence of a German pro- 
paganda, worked by the usual lying pamphlets from 
America. But nothing to be alarmed at. Ulster’s con- 
tribution is about 11,000 men, and here again there ought 
to be an improvement. 


CoMPLAINTS come to my ears of pressure on men in 
the Territorial Army to volunteer for foreign service. 
The pressure does not come from the War Office, but from 
the misguided zeal of Territorial officers. I am told that 
strong discouragement of this practice was given by a 
high authority at a recent review, and that this inter- 
vention was warmly welcomed in the ranks, It is clearly 
a cruel thing to make a man who has made some sacrifice 
for the sake of his country feel that, unless he makes a 
greater, he is actually a coward and a laggard. There 
is no difficulty in raising the army that we require with- 
out compulsion, and these indirect methods of applying 
compulsion are worse than compulsion by law. Some 
men who can serve in the Territorial Army are prevented 
by their circumstances from serving abroad. Moreover, 
they can be of great use at home. The pressure springs 
from the emulous zeal of Territorial regiments, wholly 
admirable in itself, which in this case has taken a wrong 
development. 


I Tank that the following will be found to be the 
best official estimate of the total fighting forces of the 
German Empire, and that it is not capable of great 
additions :— 

Trained men now serving—4,450,000. 

Untrained, but liable (Ersatz, Reservists, 

Landsturm)—3,750,000. 
Landsturm (17 to 20 years of age)—1,500,000. 


and 


Private letters from Germany speak of terrible losses 
among the officers. One records the death of 42 per cent. 
of the officers in the Bavarian Guard, and also that 
every house the writer knows is in mourning. 


Much reasonable anxiety has been felt among women 
as to a threatened revival of the C.D. Acts as a 
result of the condition of some of the camps and an 
ill-advised motion on the part of the Plymouth Town 
Council. I think I may assure my readers that no action 
of the kind is possible or thinkable, and that the Govern- 
ment would not dream of moving a step in that direction. 


| But, of course, the trouble does not end with the mere 


abstention from bad and discredited remedies. The 
sudden formation of scores of, camps, filled with young 
men, calls for an organization which will yield them 
some kind of diversion for their fairly long leisure hours— 
such as concerts and entertainments—and suggests, also, 
means of regular recourse to their families and relations. 
I am told that where home visits are allowed or are freely 
available, the state of the camps is good. The evils have 
arisen in the main in cases of wide separation from family 
life. It is a pity, indeed, that the Territorial principle 
was not from the first more closely adhered to. 


A WayFARER. 
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Lite and Wetters. 


WHAT GERMANY IS THINKING. 
WHILE it is the business of our military authorities to 
learn as much as they can about the military resources, 
dispositions, and plans of the enemy, it may often be 
good policy to conceal from the enemy the possession of 
this knowledge. This sound rule explains why our 
anxious public can be told so little about many really 
critical events of war until some time after they have 
happened. But this rule can have no reasonable 
application to any sort of information which can be 
obtained by reading the public press of the enemy 
country. On the contrary, since not only our military 
and naval forces but our nation as a whole is called upon 
to exert all its powers for success in a protracted struggle, 
the issue of which may depend as much upon national 
moral, intelligence, and economic resources as upon 
military prowess, it is clearly good for us to know as 
much as possible about the condition of affairs in 
Germany and the state of mind of the German people. 
For this purpose, easy and full access to the German press 
is evidently desirable. It is impossible to discover any 
reason for the rigorous embargo put upon the intro- 
duction of German newspapers into this country. The 
hasty selection of a few fragmentary passages, by the few 
English daily newspapers which are permitted to receive 
newspapers from Germany, does not do what is wanted. 
It is of supreme importance that we should know what 
is being thought and felt and done in Germany. The 
current press is far more useful for teaching the real 
‘‘ mind of Germany ”’ than a hasty reading of Bernhardi. 

This obvious truth has been reinforced in us by the 
study of a file of the ‘‘ Berliner Tageblatt’’ for 
September, which, together with some numbers of lead- 
ing Frankfort and Hamburg papers, happens to have 
come into our possession. The resemblance between the 
German ‘‘ mind’’ thus revealed and the English mind 
as exhibited in our press is most striking. This applies 
not merely to what may be termed the general qualities 
of war-patriotism, the unanimous confidence in the 
justice of the war, the conviction that it was forced upon 
them by the base and treacherous designs of their 
enemies, and the confident assurance that their cause 
will be triumphant in the end. Still more remarkable 
is the similarity in methods employed to maintain and 
evoke the sentiments of confidence and hatred. The 
same array of fighting songs strike the notes of God, 
King, Home, and Country. Here, for example, is a 
rollicking verse from the pen of Fritz Herz :— 


“ Wir kiampfen firs Leben, wie kampfen firs Recht, 

Wir kimpfen firs kommende Geschlecht, 

Fir Weib und Kind, fiir Hof und Haus; 

Wir fihren fiir unsern Herr Gott den Strauss, 

Fir unsere Scholle, fir jeden Stein, 

Feinde ringsum! Mag es sem.” 
The testimony of divines, jurists, historians, and literary 
men to the righteousness of their country’s cause is 
complete. Learned men explain to the German public 
the true inwardness of the British mind. An ‘‘ Ober- 
lehrer’’ of the Kaiser-Wilhelm Real-Gymnasium treats 
the readers of the ‘‘ Tageblatt’’ to a scathing article 
upon “ Fair Play’’ as the basic principle of English 
ethics, showing the defects of the sportsman’s morality 
as compared with the higher spiritual conceptions of 
German teaching, which he summarizes in ‘the four 
brazen words of the freedom-singer of Riigen ’’ :— 
“ Deutsche Freiheit, deutscher Gott, 
Deutscher Glaube ohne Spott 
Deutsches Herz und deutscher Stahl!” 





It is a trifle difficult for Englishmen to believe that 
Germans can hold that this war is undertaken by 
Germany for the liberation of European peoples. Yet 
this is the thesis of a quite serious article under the title 
“‘ Deutschland bringt die Freiheit,’’ in which it is con- 
tended that the triumph of Germany will bring, not only 
to the despotism of Russia, but to the so-called demo- 
cratic nations of the West, the true freedom, which 
consists in ‘‘ the fullest and strongest possible development 
of the moral powers latent in mankind.”’ 

What a farrago of hypocrisy! English readers will 
be disposed to say. Yet it is impossible to read such 
writing without recognizing that the writers are saying 
what they believe. What we are confronted with is 
simply a startling exhibition of the havoc which war 
wreaks upon the human mind. English readers have 
had before them the passionate and eloquent appeal of 
Romain Rolland to the great German playwright, 
Gerhardt Hauptmann, to disclaim the vandalism of his 
countrymen. Hauptmann’s reply (misquoted in our 
papers, for it contains no reference to Nietzsche as the 
soldier’s hand-book) is simply an out-and-out denial of 
the charges, and a despairing reference to Rolland’s 
** clouded judgment ’’ and inability to see the facts except 
with ‘‘ French eyes.’’ But how can such men be blind 
to what appears to us the hard facts regatding German 
aggressiveness and German atrocities and lawlessness? 
Well, unfortunately, no factsare so hard but that patriotic 
and interested selection can mould them into the desired 
shape. The actual German mind is not centred in our 
White Papers, which are not circulated, or in Bernhardi 
or other theorists. It merely takes what is comfortable 
and inspiring alike for motives and for events. How- 
ever preposterous it sounds to us, for the German people 
this is a defensive war, primarily against the long-laid 
designs of France and Russia, though the bitterest 
feelings are directed against England for our 
‘‘treachery’’! It simply enrages English readers to 
read expressions of pity for Belgium from Germans, forthe 
people they have so foully and brutally maltreated. But 
how is the ordinary German to know the crimes he has 
committed? The ‘‘ Berliner Tageblatt’’ is quite a 
respectable paper. It devotes some space to atrocities. 
But they are assigned to Russians in East Prussia, 
to Belgian peasants, and, occasionally, to French- 
men. German soldiers are so well-disciplined that they 
do not commit atrocities! It is the enemy that uses 
dum-dum bullets, fires on white flags, and abuses the Red 
Cross, mutilates or assassinates wounded soldiers, shells 
ambulances, assaults women and children, sets villages 
on fire for sheer wantonness, and brutalizes in every way 
the art of war! So far as material destruction is con- 
cerned, we have the evidence of the photographer and the 
admission of the German commanders that these things 
have been done in the course of the Belgian invasion. 
But Germans at home believe that these charges brought 
against them are wicked calumnies, the products of “‘ lie- 
factories in Paris and London.’’ They conduct the war 
in a civilized fashion: but those Russians, Belgians, and 
French are capable of anything! A replica of almost all 
our German atrocities is to be found in these German 
newspapers, imputed to their enemies with the same vivid 
detail, the same emphatic testimony. What, then, of 
the flagrant and admitted enormities of Louvain, Ter- 
monde, Visé, and all the rest? When once the 
passion of war compels you to believe that your own 
countrymen alone tell the truth, and that the enemy is 
capable of any depth of mendacity, it is easy enough to 
dispose of such charges. And this is how the Germans 
feel. These charges do not convince them of German 
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barbarity, but of French, English, Belgian malice. Have 
they not made thoroughly reliable (7.e., German) investi- 
gations into the treatment of Belgium? 

Indeed, one of the most curious documents is a full 
formal report of ‘‘ Belgium under German Government,’’ 
by Dr. Helfferich, director of the Deutsche Bank. 
Admitting that certain places are ‘‘ completely 
destroyed,’’ the writer explains that in every case this 
is due to the fact that battles took place there, or to 
the ‘treacherous attacks’’ of the inhabitants following 
a ‘‘ peaceful capitulation.’” Where no fighting or 
‘treachery ’’ took place, the country is undisturbed, 
save for the destruction of bridges and other military 
operations by the Belgian forces. A concise statement 
of the nature of the ‘‘ treachery ’’ employed in Liittich, 
Ardennes, Dinant, and other places is given, which to the 
patriotic German reader must appear completely con- 
vincing. A similar whitewashing is applied to the larger 
instance of Louvain by a special correspondent of the 
“Frankfurter Zeitung.’’ Every good intention to 
‘ spare as much as possible ’’ the lives of the inhabitants 
and the public buildings was frustrated by a ‘‘ delusive 
momentary hope’’ of the inhabitants, who “‘ thought 
they could help to a complete victory the successful sortie 
reported to have taken place from Antwerp.’”’ And, 
after all, with the single exception of the library and the 
roof of St. Pierre, none of the ancient and really valuable 
buildings have been destroyed! The true note of 
‘* culture ’’’ comes out in the sentence, ‘‘ It was for the 
most part private houses, modern buildings of banal 
architecture, that were destroyed in Louvain.’’ Really 
an esthetic purification by fire! One must conclude 
that the German public is thoroughly convinced by an 
overwhelming weight of testimony that no “‘ hardships ’”’ 
have been inflicted on Belgium or in France, except such 
as were ‘‘ necessary.”’ 

No less self-satisfactory are the accounts of the 
internal condition of Germany given by this efficient 
press. The ease and enthusiasm with which the German 
war loans are subscribed are cited as convincing evidence 
of the financial superiority of Germany over Governments 
which are driven to such shifts as “ moratoria,’ and 
which dare not express their nakedness and unpopularity 
by open appeals for the financial support of their people. 
No whispers of any shortage of food supplies, or any 
serious failure in trade or employment, are heard through 
the press. Fed with liberal allowances of military 
success (all reverses concealed or explained as tactical 
operations) the German people have been kept in good 
heart throughout the war. For this act of encourage- 
ment, and the necessary “ treatment ’’ of the truth which 
it involves, belong to the efficiency of the German State, 
which has shown psychological generalship of high merit 
in the performance of their task. 





MUSIC AFTER THE WAR. 


In music, as in everything else, we shall probably see a 
new Europe after the war. Will the results be good or 
bad? No doubt there will be gains in some directions 
and a set-back in certain others. Men cannot pass 
through a year-long emotional crisis of this sort without 
becoming vastly changed beings at the end of it; and 
both composers and public will feel an instinctive need 
to throw some of the old lumber on the rubbish-heap 
and fill their new life with things nearer to the heart’s 
desire. We may curl a contemptuous lip at the baser 
sort of patriotism—a patriotism perhaps not unaffected 
by commercial considerations—that would exclude 


| 





German music from our concert rooms and German 
pianos from our homes; but the mass of the people, 
though innocent of any idea of lining their own pockets, 
will all the same feel less kindly disposed towards German 
music than they used to be. One of the most difficult 
problems of the literary life is to be quite fair to the art 
of a man whom one dislikes personally ; and the problem 
that is sometimes too much for the critic will, it is safe 
to say, be disposed of in summary fashion by the man in 
the street. There will be no war on Wagner or Beet- 
hoven or Mozart; these are too remote from us for even 
the most ardent of our patriots to feel animosity against 
them for the crime of being Germans. But living German 
composers will for a time be greeted more coolly than of 
yore; while we may expect to see modern French and 
Russian music figuring more prominently on our pro- 
grammes than they used to do. Per contra, Germany 
will for many a year not only be honestly unable to revise 
her present opinion of French and Russian and English 
music as being on the whole inferior to her own, but will 
be decidedly not in the mood for listening to these alien 
products with any love or even tolerance. One of the 
first results of the war, then, will be to drive Germany 
on the one side and the Allies on the other more rigidly 
in upon themselves. The politicians declare that the 
settlement after the war must be on national lines. In 
politics that is well enough; the “ nation”’ is still an 
entity with a definite life of its own that can be inter- 
fered with only to its own harm and at the peril of the 
aggressor. But the less we have of nationalism in the 
narrower sense in art the better, especially in an art such 
as music, that is not hampered, as literature is, by 
ineffaceable national differences of language. It is not 
even controlled, as architecture often is, by geographical 
and physical differences between the nations in the matter 
of climate, landscape, and building material. European 
music is one and indivisible, or should be. As Hugo 
Wolf said, the business of the composer is not to write 
German music or Russian music or French music, but 
simply good music. 

I am well aware that there is a school among us that 
still believes—though it has never been able to give any 
coherent reason for its belief—that each nation can and 
should develop a “ national’’ music. The facts are dead 
against it ; there is not a country in Europe that does not 
exhibit a music so various in aim and in tissue as to make 
it not only impossible to perceive a single spirit at work 
within the borders of any given nation, but to be 
certain, in the absence of positive information, of the 
nationality of the composers. The Russian Medtner and 
the Russian Rachmaninoff are more “ German ” than the 
German Schénberg, who is himself, in virtue of the 
resemblance of his later music to that of Bela Bartok, 
more “ Hungarian’’ than the Hungarian Liszt. The 
Russian Stravinsky, in a good deal of his later work, is 
considerably more “French” than Frenchmen like 
Vincent d’Indy; the prelude to “ Le Rossignol,” for 
example, would unhesitatingly be put down to what is 
comprehensively called “the French school’? by anyone 
who did not know Stravinsky’s nationality. Nothing that 
the theorists can do can prevent composers of one country 
assimilating, if they want to, the technical methods and 
the harmonic discoveries of composers of any other 
country. The composers will neglect the opportunity for 
that assimilation at their peril. Unfortunately, national 
animosity has already done a good deal to prevent the 
musicians of France and Germany profiting by each 
other’s genius. The most modern Frenchmen of out- 
standing ability, Debussy and Ravel, their followers 
among composers, and their partisans in the press, cling 
with such pathetically blind persistence to their half- 
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dozen characteristic harmonic oddities because they fancy 
there is something peculiarly French about them. Take 
away from Ravel his sevenths and from Debussy his 
ninths, let them speak in the broad and flexible harmonic 
idiom that the Germans have evolved, and who is to know 
what land they hail from? On the other hand, for a 
German composer to avail himself of the harmonic inno- 
vations that have such a vogue across the frontier, and 
to try to make a more plastic language of them than their 
originators have been able to do, would at once bring 
on him the reproach from the Chauvinists of his own 
country that he was becoming more French than German. 
Each of these nations is becoming musically mummified 
because of its refusal to learn from the other. The 
French revolt against German domination in music was 
at the beginning justifiable; but their too rigorous 
refusal to eat out of the same dish with the German has 
visibly brought on anemia. They have rejected the 
German instrument of symphonic development without 
having been able to forge one for themselves that is any- 
thing like so good; so their music remains undersized, 
dapper, tiny-toed, short-winded. The Germans, for their 
part, shutting their ears to what is just as well as what 
is unjust in the French criticism of their music, go on 
trusting to a musical machine which, as is patent to all 
eyes but their own, is rapidly running down. When the 
musical history of the present generation comes to be 
written, it will be seen, I think, that Strauss’s “ Joseph ” 
is as perfect a symbol of the swelling self-confidence and 
the essential weakness of the German machine as any- 
thing that the history of the past two months can show. 
That work is the apotheosis of the belief in numbers; 
originality of thinking, fineness of wit, subtlety of 
psychology, delicacy of workmanship, all these are fatu- 
ously thrown on oneside, the composer trusting to his own 
weight and the weight of the traditional machine 
behind him to carry him through. German music is 
becoming as bankrupt of ideas as German statesmanship ; 
the complacent, super-fatted organism is dying from the 
head downwards. 

And the French? Well they have thrown away the 
German wheat along with the chaff. As I have said, by 
turning their backs on the traditional German technique 
before they have managed to make a new one of their 
own that shall be equally serviceable, they have perforce 
become mere miniaturists. Further, their revolt against 
German romanticism has led them into a tacit denial of 
the claim of sentiment in general. Look at Ravel, whom 
Debussy has called the most original composer of his day. 
Like Debussy himself, Ravel has no chest notes; and 
charming as much of this music is, better, in the last 
resort, the booming bass of Brahms and Reger than the 
piping head tones of Ravel. Having turned his back on 
sensibility in the naive belief that it is a German inven- 
tion, sensibility has turned its back on him. Spend a 
week with his music alone, and you will emerge with the 
impression of a man whose self-willed immurement in a 
tiny, unventilated room has thinned his blood and dried 
his skin. What is at once pathetic and ludicrous is the 
blindness of these good people to the fact that for the 
German seriousness they have substituted a seriousness 
no less portentous and much less impressive, in that it is 
expended upon things it is hardly worth being serious 
about. The view of Ravel’s latest biographer and 
panegyrist is that the composer is vindicating the humor- 
ous, ironic, mocking Gallic spirit against the super- 
sentimental gravities of the German romanticists and 
their successors. To my mind, Ravel is the most serious 
composer of his day—an absurdly serious composer, 
indeed. We may have lost some of our interest in the 
Fritzes and Gretchens, the Love’s Messages and Flowers’ 





Greetings and Flowers’ Secrets, and all the rest of what 
Romain Rolland calls “ the German lie.”’ But who can 
take any interest at all in Ravel’s fountains and king- 
fishers and peacocks and crickets and guinea-fow] and 
Tom Thumbs, beyond the interest of grown-up people 
watching an engaging child at play? Ravel and Debussy 
ironic composers? They are serious as only children can 
be serious at their little games. We could listen to the 
“ Meistersinger ’’ once a week for twenty years. We 
could not play through Ravel’s pseudo-humorous “ His- 
toires Naturelles’’ twenty times in the whole course of 
our existence ; it would be like listening to the small boy 
of the family cracking twenty days in succession the same 
juvenile witticism that earned him on the first day the 
tolerant laughter of his elders. 

“French’’ music is dying, like the German, 
of national conceit and national blindness. Of 
all the arts, music cannot afford to despise frank 
emotion. French music will never be great music 
till it has evolved its great humanist. For the figures he 
will create, and that the Germans have always created in 
such abundance, the frustrated amours of the peacock, 
the cake-walk of the gollywog, and the entretiens of 
Beauty and the Beast are really not acceptable substi- 
tutes. Perhaps the spurious patriotism to which we owe 
this very Chauvinistic music will be blown to perdition, 
along with many another falsity, by the guns of the 
present war. Men after that may have more urgent 
things to think of. Pose and paradox, the scorn of forth- 
right emotion, the worship of foolish little artificialities— 
a Europe brought face to face with realities may have no 
time and no patience for these. The future is with the 
man who can say the greatest things in the most direct 
way. For one result of the war will be to put an end to 
the present over-loading of the material apparatus of 
music. For a long time to come there will be no chance 
for works, such as the Gargantuan eighth symphony of 
Mahler, that require a thousand executants. The 
economic exhaustion of the nations will have given all 
this its quietus. Men will have to use smaller means to 
compass their ends. This will be the real test of them; 
it is limitation, as Goethe says, that reveals the master. 
Which of the composers now in the public eye will be 
able to meet this test? Will it be Strauss—a purified and 
regenerated Strauss—or will it be some fine new spirit 
who shall be expressly forged by this new time of ours to 
be its voice? 

Ernest Newman. 





ON FEELING FIT. 


In the dictionary sense of the term, to feel fit is not so 
very much. It means that one is able to get up in time 
to catch the ’bus to the office, to go through a day’s work 
that habit has made almost automatic, to eat one’s lunch 
without indigestion, and to leave a surplus of energy for 
some more or less lethargic recreation in the evening. 
If the machine begins to run seriously below that 
minimum, we call in the doctor to tune it up again, and 
as he usually seizes the opportunity to overhaul it well 
and to bring it into a condition more than fit for the 
daily round, we may then experience the delight of being 
super-fit or ‘‘ feeling fit.’’ As for catching the "bus, we 
could race it to the city without turning a hair; work is 
a dear friend well met; the world which was a burden 
upon the back becomes a plaything in the hand. 
Whatever there was in us, however out of practice, 
comes into full bloom again, when the blood has been 
set going at its best pace. It seems indeed as though 
faculties we never had before were added to us. We were 
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babies, sometimes excitable to a desire quite incompatible 
with the inaccuracy of our limbs and organs, like the 
whiskered gentleman in ‘‘ Punch ’’ who feels an exiguous 
biceps when he reads the prize-fight bills. But now we 
are youth with a hatchet warranted to cut anything, and 
we are looking for something to cut with it. With what 
a swift, sure stroke we could cleave an enemy to the 
chine ; how easily could we carry a fair lady from a burn- 
ing house; there is no problem to affright the intellect, 
no negotiation that would try the nerve. We have set 
ourselves progressive tasks, and conquered them one by 
one. The harder they were, the easier they became. We 
are at the top of our form, and by comparison with our 
old self and therefore with ordinary men, are as knights 
in armor among naked savages. 

It must be very few of the thousands who watch a 
boxing contest or a football match who go away with a 
resolve to get for themselves a body and a wind like those 
bruisers or kickers. It would be wonderful to have 
muscles that could be stiffened to protect the diaphragm 
like a belt of steel, or flesh that could be hammered to 
pulp to-day, and become sound by the day after to- 
morrow. But the trouble and expense are too great. 
First-class pugilism or football is the examination system 
in athletics carried to madness. If they can excite in us 
(as they seem but little able to do) some general will to 
be superior instead of barely equal to the common task, 
that is as much as can be expected of them. Mr. 
Sandow’s disciples, who probably never watch football 
matches, are, we suppose, always in training, and there- 
fore always ‘‘stale’’; they work upon the development 
of an imperfect catalogue of muscles, and could no doubt 
get each of them extraordinarily well-grown, and yet 
leave the body and faculties untrained. And the real 
joy of fitness cannot be experienced every day of the year. 
It must be a matter of sudden wonder, the treat of a 
week or so between months of.‘‘ feeling so-so.’ And it 
must come as a gift owing to no sordid merit, such as the 
punch-ball or the horizontal bar. 

There is first the joy of becoming fit, and it begins 
with the full knowledge of how unfit we were. When 
we start for the summit of our holiday mountain, we look 
out the distance on the map, and it is nothing—about as 
far as from the Post Office to Marble Arch. We take no 
notice of the contour lines, because it has never mattered 
to us whether Cheapside dips towards St. Paul’s or 
towards the Mansion House, or whether we walk up 
Fleet Street or down it. And we wonder what is the 
matter with us when the very gentle walk over the plinth 
of the mountain makes us extremely hot and desirous of 
sitting down. When the path tilts a few more degrees 
toward the perpendicular, we discover that we have no 
lungs. Weare puffing rapidly, like a horse that has been 
galloping. The temples seem about to burst, the 
mountain heaves under foot, and we stumble instead of 
walking. We should deem it impossible for human effort 
to go another step, were it not a fact that our walking 
companions, who are little better than ourselves, still 
keep on. At last the halt comes; we are glad to find 
that the others are as glad of a rest as we are, and we 
feel that we have done more than we thought ourselves 
capable of. 

The fact is that when the lungs labor like that, they 
are not calling out in vain. The best thing that we can 
do is to compel them to keep a slightly slower measure 
than they appear to wish for. It hastens the consum- 
mation they are laboring after, the opening up of 
breathing-folds tucked away unused for a year past, 
because our slow life on flat pavements has had no need 
of them, Mile by mile we get larger Jungs, and drink 








with more and more ease the bright mountain air, which 
is probably 1-10th per cent. richer in oxygen than the 
air of the city. Instead of collapsing or flying into little 
bits, we get that unbelievable marvel in athletics, the 
second wind. Instead of puffing and shaking, the engine 
works smoothly. We spurn the mountain, and kick it 
away beneath us; we stand at the cairn, and are amazed 
at our late faint-heartedness. 

It would not be the same if we rode a bicycle a 
hundred miles; still less if we lifted a dumbbell an 
enormous number of times. The bicycle takes us simply 
to a new place of the old kind, the mountain path to a 
new kind of place. The eye expands as much as the 
lungs (if the view be clear), the imagination expands, and 
it is perfectly demonstrable that the skin must expand. 
Just as the boiling-point of water is less upon the 
mountain-top, so the exhilaration-point of blood must be 
lower. All the same, we should not think of recommend- 
ing a mountain with a lift, like Snowdon. We must 
take the rarefication step by step. The benefit of the 
view is partly real and partly a trick. If there is no 
view, it is as fine to look over the edge of the rock into 
thick mist, and think that the world ends there. It is 
well to find that we can feel the stream of a driving 
mist through the clothes, and enjoy it. It is as though, 
having hitherto regarded the body as an encumbrance, 
we had suddenly discovered it to be an engine of power 
and of motion. Descending from its climb, at its 
evening bathe, it swims the estuary, or it plays tennis as 
though it were not ten years out of practice; it has found 
a voice that can sing the forgotten songs with precision 
and wonderful force, an eye to find a moth on the tree- 
trunk, a nerve to seize the adder by its tail. 

Crichton is no longer admirable when the main 
spring is rusty, or when only one wheel is lugubriously 
driven for daily bread. The quickening of his force not 
only drives that wheel with new speed, but sets in motion 
all the faculties that he ever trained. We cannot tell 
how the boxer feels when he has got supremely fit for his 
single trade—whether he thinks he could fight as well 
with battle-axe or plan a naval campaign—or how he 
feels when he has tried the task for which he trained, and 
perhaps failed. The man or woman who becomes fit at 
the end of the summer holiday courts no disillusion, or 
at any rate no swift one. By comparison with the 
common task, the new health is as superlative as it 
seems; we are millionaires, because the bank balance is 


out of all proportion to the largest cheque we have to 
draw. 





Letters to the Editor. 


BRITAIN AND THE NEUTRALITY OF 
BELGIUM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—Mr. G. T. Sadler, LL.B., in his interesting and 
valuable analysis of the treaty guarantees regarding Belgium 
and Luxemburg, does less than justice to the doctrine 
enunciated by Lords Derby, Stanley, and Clarendon in 1867, 
and adopted by Sir Edward Grey in the White Paper (No. 
148). That doctrine rests upon a distinction between a 
“joint” or “collective’’ guarantee and a “separate,” 
“ several,” or “individual ’’ guarantee. Thus Lord Claren- 
don said in the House of Lords on June 20th, 1867: “Tf 
we had undertaken the same guarantee in the case of 
Luxemburg as we did in the case of Belgium, we should, 
in my opinion, have incurred an additional and very serious 
responsibility. I look upon our guarantee in the case of 
Belgium as an individual guarantee, and have always so 
regarded it; but this is a collective guarantee. No one of 
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the Powers, therefore, can be called upon to take single 
action, even in the improbable case of any difficulty arising.”’ 
—(Hansard, third ser., CLXXXVIII., 151.) 

Lord Derby and Lord Stanley made the same distinction 
with equal clearness (CLXXXVII., 1,923; CLXXXVIII., 
149, 967), and their view was confirmed and i!lustrated by 
Lord Salisbury on March 6th, 1871: “I refer to Turkey. 
The guarantee says : ‘The high contracting parties guarantee 
jointly and severally the independence and integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire, recorded in the treaty concluded at Paris 
on the 30th of March, 1856.’ Your Lordships will notice 
the words ‘jointly and severally ’—they are very important 
words. In a discussion on a recent guarantee a short time 
ago, it was shown that the guarantee was purely a joint one; 
that the execution of it could never be required unless all 
the parties who joined in it were prepared to join in 
executing it, and that as the parties who were to join in 
executing it were the only parties at all likely to break it, it 
did not involve much danger.” 

The second case to which Lord Salisbury referred was 
obviously that of Luxemburg. The Luxemburg guarantee 
is as follows: “The Grand Duchy of Luxemburg .. . 
shall henceforth form a perpetually neutral State. It shall 
be bound to observe the same neutrality towards all other 
States. The high contracting parties engage to respect the 
principle of neutrality stipulated by the present article. 
That principle is and remains placed under the sanction of 
the collective guarantee of the Powers signing parties to 
the present treaty, with the exception of Belgium, which 
is itself a neutral State.”—(Hertslet’s “Map of Europe by 
Treaty,”’ III., 1,863.) 

The difference between this and the Turkish guarantee 
is clear. But when one comes to examine the Belgian Treaty 
of 1839, one finds that the guarantee clause resembles the 
Turkish form just as little as the Luxemburg form. It 
states that the sovereigns who are parties to the treaty 
“declare that the articles hereunto annexed . . . are 
considered as having the same force and validity as if they 
were textually inserted in the present act, and that they 
are thus placed under the guarantee of their said Majesties.’ 
Article VII. of the annex is, of course, the much-quoted : 
“ Belgium, within the limits specified in Articles I., IT., and 
IV., shall form an independent and perpetually neutral 
State. It shall be bound to observe such neutrality towards 
all other States.’-—(“ Map of Europe by Treaty,”’ ITI., 979.) 
So far as the wording is a guide, this guarantee might be 
placed in either category—the individual or the collective— 
and Mr. F. E. Smith, K.C., M.P., as quoted by Mr. Sadler, 
appears (singularly, I think) to have placed it in the latter. 

Whether the collective guarantee means as little as the 
Derby-Clarendon-Grey doctrine would make of it is another 
question. The Parliamentary debates of June and July, 
1867, and August, 1870, show considerable differences of 
opinion. Many writers on international law simply ignore 
the alleged difference between the two kinds of guarantee ; 
but Bluntschli held that in the case of a collective guarantee, 
the guarantors, on being appealed to, must, if possible, act 
jointly ; but, if they cannot agree, each is bound to act 
separately, according to his view of the requirements of the 
case. (Bluntschli, §§ 430-431.) 

The real weakness of the Belgian Treaty is to be found 
in its vagueness and in the fact that (as Bagehot showed in 
the “Economist,” August 13th, 1870) the guarantee 
covers twenty-four articles, including financial and other 
adjustments arising out of the separation of Holland and 
Belgium, and other matters of detail on which no Power 
would ever think of going to war. In short, while it is 
rather absurd that the Luxemburg Treaty should mean so 
little as alleged, it is scarcely less absurd that the Belgian 
Treaty, so far as the words go, should carry as much weight 
as is usually placed upon it. 

In “ Why We are at War,” by “ Members of the Oxford 
Faculty of Modern History,” the Derby-Clarendon-Grey 
doctrine is fairly stated ; but the authors, instead of zdopt- 
ing it, say that, “under existing treaty law, the Crand 
Duchy of Luxemburg stands, for all practical purposes, in 
the same legal position as its northern neighbor’; and, in 
order to justify non-intervention in the case of Luxemburg, 
they have to go quite outside the terms of either treaty. 
And, what is still stranger, the Foreign Office itself, in the 
narrative prefixed to the Penny Blue Book, makes no attempt 





to account for our differential treatment of the two cases, and 
simply refers to Luxemburg as “a small independent State 
whose neutrality had been guaranteed by all the Powers vith 
the same object as the similar guarantee of Belgium.” This 
is very much like the Foreign Office throwing the Foreign 
Secretary overboard. 

It appears that, whatever may be urged upon other 
considerations, a strict interpretation of treaty obligations 
is a very insecure ground: for British intervention in the 
present war.—Yours, &c., 


S. V. Bracuer. 
London, Ocober 12th, 1914. 


[The argument of the first portion of Mr. Bracher’s 
letter practically confutes his conclusion. 

The whole point is that the guarantee in the case of 
Belgium and the guarantee in the case of the Luxemburg 
Treaty of 1867 are in wholly different words. It must be 
taken that when Lord Derby, Lord Clarendon, and Mr. Glad- 
stone stated their views of the obligations entailed by either 
of these treaties, they had received the best advice then open 
tothem. That advice is set out quite clearly in their speeches 
and, in effect, in the numerous statements by Sir Edward 
Grey during the crisis of July, 1914. It is to the effect that 
while the object sought to be obtained in the case of Luxem- 
burg is the same as the object sought to be obtained in the 
case of Belgium, the obligation laid upon the contracting 
parties is different. 

The intention of the parties in each case must be gathered 
from the words which are used. It is, however, quite legiti- 
mate to look at the surrounding circumstances and to ask 
ourselves whether it is probable that Great Britain in 1867 
could have committed herself to the same obligation in the 
case of an inland State which she had already assumed in the 
case of a State with a sea-board close to her own. The cir- 
cumstances of 1867 must also be borne in mind. An elaborate 
diplomatic game was proceeding between the French and 
Prussian Governments over the prize of Luxemburg. These 
were some of the preliminary movements which resulted 
in the war of 1870, and the probability that they would 
eventually result in war must have been present to the minds 
of all the diplomatists of Europe. It is fair to assume that 
the obligations which Great Britain then took upon herself 
were carefully measured. When, in addition, it is remem- 
bered that the Treaty of 1867, with its limited liability, took 
the place of a treaty which, in Lord Derby’s view, imposed 
a several liability, the inference to be drawn is surely clear 
that the English diplomatists, in becoming parties to the 
Treaty of 1867, were deliberately assuming a less liability 
than that which rested upon them before that Treaty was 
concluded, and this point is made quite clear by the sentences 
from Lord Derby’s speech in that year which Mr. Bracher 
cites. 

The following observations on the general question 
appear relevant :— 

1. The view taken in this country is that the guarantee 
in the case of Belgium is both individual and collective, so 
that, in effect, if the neutrality of a country is violated, the 
failure by one or more of the guaranteeing Powers to take 
action does not free the remaining Powers from the duty to 
do so. 

2. The ordinary legal view of the contract of guarantee, 
where entered into by several parties as guarantors, is that 
the default of one guarantor does not release the others 
unless words are introduced in the contract making it clear 
that this is so. This argument cannot well be used publicly, 
for though the municipal law of foreign countries probably 
does not differ in this respect from the municipal law of 
England, arguments drawn from this kind of analogy are 
somewhat halting. 

3. If the failure of one of the guarantors of the 
neutrality of Belgium to protect that neutrality or even his 
active violation by himself of that neutrality, releases the 
other signatories from their obligation, the treaty was an 
empty formality. In the absence of express words enabling 
any one of the Powers to defeat the whole object of the 
treaty, it must be assumed that it was intended to bind all 
and to bind each one separately. 

4. The British Government (as shown by their conduct 
in 1870) and the Belgian Government, have always taken 
the view that the obligation was several as well as joint, and 
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that view has never been disputed by anyone at any time. 
It was accepted in 1870 when, upon the signing of the treaty 
of that year, Count Bismarck, on July 27th, used the 
following phrase :— 

“T have the honor to give a declaration in writing, 
superfluous having regard to the treaties in force, that the 
German Confederation and its allies will respect the neu- 
trality of Belgium, it being understood that that neutrality 
will be respected by the other belligerent Power.” 


Through the whole course of the communications before 
the war of 1914 broke out, the contention that Britain was 
released from her obligation by the failure of Germany to 
respect her obligation was never put forward, though the 
German Government had every inducement to use, and did 
use, every argument which occurred to them to induce 
Britain to remain neutral. 

5. In the Note of August 2nd, delivered by the German 
Minister at Brussels to the Belgian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, in which it is stated that the measures taken by the 
enemies of Germany obliged the German Government to 
violate Belgian territory, it is alleged that this necessity 
arose by reason of the fact that “the German Government 
has received sure information that the French forces have 
formed the intention of marching on the Meuse by Givet and 
Namur.’’ The despatch does not argue that these intentions 
of France release Germany from her obligation, but that they 
create for Germany “an imperious duty of self-preservation 
to forestall this conduct of the enemy.’’—Ep., Nation] 


DEMOCRACY AND THE WAR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—As Mr. Herbert Samuel says very truly in the 
report just issued, the war has not produced the catastrophic 
unemployment and distress believed by many to be 
inevitable. That fact is not a reason for thinking the social 
and economic problems created by the war to be unimportant. 
Rather is the contrary true. We can take measures more 
easily and more hopefully because the task is within our 
control. We know also that if the economic situation is less 
grave at the outset than many expected it to be, the prospect 
of a long war demands wise and bold action from the first, 
and unless that action is taken, the disorganization that 
threatens us after the war is over will cause widespread 
suffering and poverty. 

Unfortunately, we have so far made little progress in 
defining and arranging the problem. When people think of 
the problem in general they are apt to think first of the 
Prince of Wales’s Fund and the Local Relief Committees. 
They ought surely to think of these last. Most of the 
problems that confront us are not problems for these com- 
mittees or charges on this fund. They are problems for 
the State and charges on the Treasury. 

Take, for example, the distress among the families, 
the widows, and orphans of soldiers and sailors. ‘The 
Government started with the idea that the business of paying 
the men who are giving up their lives for their country was 
anybody’s business but theirs. Employers were making up 
the allowances of wives and dependents to the sum on which 
life could be maintained. This was creditable to the 
employers, but discreditable to the Government that threw 
this burden on industry. Charitable societies and private 
persons were to come to the rescue. The State meanwhile 
was to take advantage of the patriotism of its citizens, 
whether employers or workmen, in order to cut down its 
wages bill and throw these men and women on the mercy 
of employers and _ philanthropists. This degrading 
conception, this refusal to think of working men as 
citizens, rather than as the natural dependents of those who 
employed them or lived near them, provoked a series of 
protests. Mr. Arnold Bennett led the campaign for a decent 
and a democratic policy. He was supported by many 
Unionists. The Labor Party have now taken up the crusade 
with great energy, and an admirable letter by Mr. Barnes 
has put the case for proper pensions to widows and depen- 
dents with great power. The separation allowances have 
been improved, but they are still inadequate, and there are 
widespread complaints of delay and irregularity. Pensions 
are still under consideration. Until the nation pays the 
men who fight its battles and takes over full responsibility 
for dependents, we shall have this confusion of charity and 





wages, which is degrading in idea and demoralizing in 
practice. If Ministers are paid their salaries by the State 
and not by the Local Relief Committees, let other State 
servants be treated in the same way. Their services are not 
less essential. 

Another problem that has to be detached from the 
general work of the Local Relief Committees is that of un- 
employment. Here we have ready at hand a tried and invalu- 
able organization in the shape of the trade union. The 
Insurance Act contains a provision for State subsidies to 
trade unions in aid of unemployment funds. This feature— 
to some of us the only sound feature of that Act—was copied 
from Belgium. Clearly, this method must be developed and 
worked to the full. The Government have increased 
the original subsidy; but it will have to be increased 
further, and the condition of an extra levy seems unjust and 
pedantic. In this way the Government should enable even 
the weakest trade union to maintain an unemployment fund. 
On this point there seem to be uncertainties, even where 
clear guidance might be looked for. Among the resolutions 
cited by Mr. Arthur Henderson in his interesting letter to 
you of October 3rd is a resolution inviting trade unionists 
to contribute to the Prince of Wales’s Fund. Now, if, as 
most of us think, trade unions are as essential and important 
an element in our national life and strength as the House 
of Commons, surely the way in which the trade unionist 
who is in full work can best help the nation is by contributing 
to maintain the trade unions which are threatened with loss 
—and perhaps extinction—by the war. If the fate of the 
several trade unions is not recognized as a matter of 
moment to the nation by trade unionists, the position is 
serious indeed. Some industries are booming with Govern- 
ment orders; others are languishing. Let the unions that 
are prosperous regard the unions that are suffering, or about 
to suffer, as the first charge on their resources. Let wool 
help cotton, and so help the nation. If trade unionists are 
going to contribute to a fund administered by committees 
over which working men have only the shadow of control, 
they may find at the end of the war that very little use has 
been made of their money, and that trade unionism, as a 
force in the life of the nation, has been thrown back half 
a century. A greater catastrophe can scarcely be imagined ; 
and the trade unionists will have helped to bring it on 
democracy. 

Of course, the plan of subsidizing unemployment funds 
of trade unions, though it takes an immense weight off the 
Relief Committees, and, if wisely directed, may result in a 
positive increase of trade unionism, does not exhaust the 
problem. In your columns a scheme has been set out whereby 
unemployment benefits under Part II. of the Act should be 


extended on a non-contributory basis to all persons 
insured under Part I. In this way the relief of 
unemployment would be carried out through the 


trade unions and the Labor Exchanges, and it would 
not be part of the duties of the Relief Committees. 
If this plan is not adopted, it becomes more important than 
ever to ascertain, by means of a complete return, for which, 
doubtless, the Labor Party will press, how the committees 
are composed, what proportion of working men and working 
women serve on them (if an unemployment fund is to be 
administered, the working classes should be ina majority), and 
on what principles they are acting. I am told that in Bethnal 
Green an adult receives 4s. and in Poplar 12s. 6d. Both are 
receiving this from the same source; both have the same 
claims. It is surely far more just and far more sensible to 
recognize unemployment pay as a national charge, to be 
administered through the trade unions or the Labor 
Exchanges, as the case may be. It is through no virtue of 
his own that the woollen worker is escaping unemployment ; 
it is through no vice of her own that the jam worker is out 
of work. The relief of this distress is not kindness or 
generosity ; it is simply the recognition of the unity of the 
nation. 

When Parliament meets there is a great opportunity 
before the Labor Party. There is at this moment an 
atmosphere of social sympathy, of hospitality to ideas and 
hopes of progress, such as has never existed 


in our 
history. This sense of solidarity comes not only 
from the scale of the struggle in which we are 
engaged, but alse from its character. A people 


involved in a great war for the defence of human causes 
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against a Power that denies all human claims, finds in that 
contest a new inspiration, a summons to shake itself free 
from the dividing superstitions of class and interest. Before 
this war is over we may all, as it is said, be reduced to our shirt 
sleeves. But it must be shirt sleeves for all. If those are 
the only terms on which Europe can be freed, this nation 
certainly will not flinch from them. But democracy has to 
show not only that it can match its enemy in endurance 
and prowess in the field; it has to show—if it is to deserve 
the name—that it can act like a democracy at home. If 
the end of the war finds the trade unions weak, the working 
classes in the toils of the Poor Law, and in the hands of 
Relief Committees treated as cases for judicial charity, the 
relations of the soldiers and sailors drifting to the work- 
houses, with a rich class with motor-cars and other luxuries, 
and a surplus wealth escaping taxation, no triumphs in the 
field will redeem our good name or save us from definite 
degradation of our national life. If the Labor Party set 
themselves to avert this disaster by insisting on the main- 
tenance of the standard of living of the working classes as 
an integral part of the defence of the nation in this war, 
they will find all classes ready to listen to them.— 
Yours, &c., 


J. L. Hamwonp. 
October 14th, 1914. 


A SONG FOR HUMANITY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In Senator La Fontaine’s beautiful letter, which 
appeared in THe Nation of October 3rd, he gives voice to 
the longing—which is with many of us a passion—for the 
“patriotism of Humanity.” As an aid to this loftiest 
patriotism, he says he “dreams of an artist, writer, and 
musician in one, who, in an hour of high inspiration, will 
give the world the poem and the melody of sovereign and 
fraternal beauty which to-morrow all the peoples may sing 
together.” 

Till that morrow comes—and, judging from recent 
poetical effusions, it may be long delayed—could not Ebenezer 
Elliott’s “Song of the People’’ be more popularized ? 

At least there are no common aspirations in it such as 
mar the National Anthem, nor is it narrow and bombastic in 
tone like “ Rule, Britannia”; and there is not a word in it 
in which all the peoples of the world could not join. It might 
serve till the wished-for genius arises with the large heart 
who will be able to look across the frontiers of narrow 
nationalism and express the feelings and aspirations of our 
common humanity in some majestic world-anthem. This 
“Song of the People,” set to the tune “ Commonwealth ”’ 
and sung by masses of men as I have heard it, is profoundly 
stirring. Did not someone say: “Let who will make the 
laws of the people if I may write their songs’? And, maybe, 
the tone of the various national anthems has not been with- 
out a deteriorating influence on the character of their 
respective nations.—Yours, &c., 

Emity Hosnovse. 

Bude, October 13th, 1914. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In your notes on the “ Events of the Week” you 
seem to give your support to the idea, which is, I know, 
widely adopted, that the return of Alsace-Lorraine to France 
should be a sine qua non of any settlement. “Return ’’ does 
not exclude a consultation of the wishes of the people them- 
selves, and if they desire to return to France, and Germany 
can be forced to surrender them, I see no objection. Yet 
the geography and the history of these districts seem to 
point rather to a separate and intermediate position for 
them. The fate of Alsace has in the past been closely con- 
nected with that of Switzerland; and Lorraine abuts con- 
veniently on to Belgium. Some such destiny is what I dream 
of when I play at the game of re-arranging the frontiers of 
Europe. But whatever comes, it is to be hoped that these 
unhappy populations will not again be the plaything of 
European diplomatists without having a voice in their own 
destiny. 





The dealings of Germany with Alsace-Lorraine in 1870- 
1871 are in many ways a warning to us. This war flows 
straight from the Treaty of Frankfort and Germany’s 
colossal revenge. And if combined Europe takes now its 
revenge on Germany, we may be sure that another war of 
retaliation will follow. The one hope for Europe is that a 
constitutional and responsible, if not a democratic, govern- 
ment should be established in Germany, and that cannot be 
done at the sword’s point. 

It is amazing to read the arguments used by Bismarck 
to defend the annexation of the province. They will be found 
in Busch’s “ Bismarck ’”’ (Vol. I., p. 101). “Our danger,’ 
he said, “lies in the incurable arrogance and lust of power 
which is part of the French character.’”’ The only protection 
for Germany was, therefore, a well-defended frontier, and 
this could only come through the cession of Metz and Strass- 
burg. If Germany possessed those fortresses she would be 
able to disarm. It is as a means to disarmament that he 
instructs Busch to defend the step in the press. “ Whoever 
desires disarmament must wish to see France’s neighbors 
adopt this course, as France is the sole disturber of Euro- 
pean peace.’’ And some reckon Bismarck’s the wisest head 
in Europe in the nineteenth century! If that be s0, 
quantula sapientia gubernatur mundus! 

A little later Bismarck complains of the “ inconceivable 
attachment of the Alsatians to France and their voluntary 
helotry.’’ Can anyone tell us what the feelings of Alsace- 
Lorraine are now? The Zabern affair seemed to show that 
a good many still regret their ancient helotry.—Yours, &c., 


A. J. GRANT. 
Leeds. 


Poetry. 


BATTLE. 
I.—UnNpER Fire. 


Wr eat our breakfast lying on our backs, 

Because the shells were screeching overhead. 

I bet a rasher to a loaf of bread 

That Hull United would beat Halifax 

When Jimmy Stainthorpe played full back instead 
Of Billy Bradford. Ginger raised his head, 

And cursed, and took the bet—and dropt back dead. 
We eat our breakfast lying on our backs, 

Because the shells were screeching overhead. 


II.—Tue Messaces. 


‘*T cannot quite remember There were five 
Dropt dead beside me in the trench—and three 
Whispered their dying messages to me a 
Back from the trenches, more dead than alive, 
Stone-deaf and dazed, and with a broken knee, 
He hobbled slowly, muttering vacantly: 


“T cannot quite remember There were five 
Dropt dead beside me in the trench—and three 
Whispered their dying messages to me 


‘* Their friends are waiting, wondering how they thrive— 
Waiting a word in silence patiently 
But what they said, or who their friends may be 


“‘T cannot quite remember There were five 
Dropt dead beside me in the trench—and three 
Whispered their dying messages to me 


Witrrip WItson Gipson. 
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The Gorld of Books. 


Tue “Nation” Orrics, THurspay Nicur. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


** John and Sarah, Duke and Duchess of Marlborough.” By Stuart 
J. Reid. (Murray. 16s. net.) 

“Letters of Fyodor Dostoevsky.”’ Translated by Ethel Colburn 
Mayne. (Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“‘ Bernadotte: The First Phase (1763-1799).’”” By D. Plunket Barton. 


(Murray. 165s. net.) ‘ 
‘** Napoleon at Work.”” By Colonel Vachée. Translated by Frederick 
Lees. (Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 


“Forty Years on the Stage.” By J. H. Barnes. (Chapman & Hall. 
10s. 6d. net.) ' 

** Coasting Bohemia.” 
net.) 

‘“* Austria-Hungary.”’ By G. E. Mitton. (Black. 10s. net.) 

‘‘ Highways and Byways in Lincolnshire.” By W. F. Rawnsley. 


By J. Comyns Carr. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 


(Macmillan. 5s. net.) ‘ 
“Discoveries and Inventions of the Twentieth Century.” By E. 
Cressy. (Routledge. 7s. 6d. net.) 


“A Syrup of the Bees.” By F. W. Bain. (Methuen. 5s.) 
“The Encounter.”” By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. (Arnold. 6s.) 
“The Three Sisters.”” By May Sinclair. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 
“The Revolt of the Angels.”” By Anatole France. Translated by 
Mrs. Wilfred Jackson. (Lane. 6s.) 
% * x 

A PROMISING collection of letters is announced by Mr. 
Murray under the title of “Emma Darwin: A Century of 
Family Letters.”” They are mainly letters written by the 
Darwin, Wedgwood, and Allen families, and in addition to 
the fresh light which they throw upon these households, they 
add to our knowledge of Sydney Smith, Madame de Staél, 
Mackintosh, and other members of the Holland House circle. 

* * * 

ANOTHER volume of letters to be published this autumn 
is ‘The Correspondence of Sir Arthur Helps.” It can hardly 
fail to be of literary interest, for the author of “ Friends in 
Council’ and “ Essays Written in the Intervals of Business ” 
was a close friend of several of the great Victorians. As 
one of the “ Apostles,” he became intimate with Tennyson, 
Arthur Hallam, F. D. Maurice, and Monckton Milnes, while 
his other correspondents included Gladstone, Disraeli, Ruskin, 
Carlyle, Froude, Dickens, John Stuart Mill, and Charles 
Kingsley. The letters discuss such topics as the Chartist 
agitation, the American Civil War, the negro question in 
the United States, the cholera epidemics, and London local 
government. 

* * * 

I near from Messrs. George Allen & Unwin that the 
lack of an English translation of Treitschke, which I 
mentioned a fortnight ago, will soon be supplied. Messrs. 
Allen & Unwin, in conjunction with Messrs. Jarrold, are 
issuing, first, a volume containing a translation of “ The Life 
of Treitschke’’ by his friend, Adolf Housrath, together with 
a selection from Treitschke’s own writings, and subsequently 
a further volume of Treitschke’s essays and lectures. Messrs. 
Gowans & Gray also inform me that they will publish next 
week an English version of some of the most striking 
passages in Treitschke’s “‘ Lectures on Politics.”” But there 
is no sign that any publisher intends giving us Treitschke’s 
most important work—his “ History of Germany.” 

* * * 

THERE are numerous references in Edward FitzGerald’s 
published correspondence to his admiration for Madame de 
Sévigné, and his intimate knowledge of her delightful letters. 
A further proof of this admiration is seen in his “ Dictionary 
of Madame de Sévigné,’’ which has been prepared for the 
press by his great-niece, and has just been added to Messrs. 
Macmillan’s “ Eversley Series.”’. To FitzGerald, Madame de 
Sévigné was “much more alive than most friends,” but he 
was “always forgetting and confounding the dramatis 
persone in her correspondence,’’ and in 1877 he began to 
compile the “ Dictionary ” for his own use. In its published 
form it consists of a series of brilliant little essays on 
Madame de Sévigné’s contemporaries, from the Abbé de 
Coulanges to the Duc de Vivonne, together with notes, 
marginalia, and other helps to the enjoyment of the famous 
letters. It had long been FitzGerald’s desire to visit 
Brittany, with the single object of seeing the home of the 
woman whose “Lettres,” in Sainte-Beuve’s words, “ were 





written during twenty-seven years of the most delightful 
period of the most agreeable French society.” This desire 
was unfulfilled, but the pilgrimage has been undertaken by 
his editor, and her preface gives a pleasant description of 
Les Rochers as it is to be seen to-day. She assures us that 
if FitzGerald had passed a year as Madame de Sévigné’s 
guest, he “could not more surely and finely have described 
the atmosphere, the surroundings, the very spirit and 
intimacies ’’ of her home, than he was able to do from his 
close knowledge of her letters. 
*: * # 

FitzGERa.p was not the only English letter-writer whose 
admiration for Madame de Sévigné was almost unqualified. 
“Keep my correspondence,” said Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, “it will be as good as Madame de Sévigné’s, forty 
years hence.” Chesterfield linked her with Cicero as a model 
for his “dear boy.” “If you have ever looked into the 
letters of Madame de Sévigné to her daughter, Madame de 
Grignan,” he added, “you must have observed the ease, 
freedom, and friendship of that correspondence ; and yet, I 
hope, and believe, that they did not love one another better 
than we do.” Horace Walpole, too, idolized her, and tried 
to imitate her. Writing to Richard Bentley on the second 
instalment of her letters, he exclaims: ‘“ Heaven forbid that 
I should have said they were bad! I only meant that they 
were full of family details, and moral distempers, to which 
the most immortal of us are subject ; and I was sorry that the 
profane should ever know that my divinity was ever troubled 
with a sore leg, or the want of money.” And here is his 
general estimate in another letter :— 


“She has the art of making you acquainted with all 
her acquaintance, and even with the spots she inhabited. 
Her language is correct, though unstudied; and when her 
mind is full of any great event, she interests you with the 
warmth of a dramatic writer, not with the chilling 
impartiality of.an historian. Pray read her account of the 
death of Marshal Turenne, and of the arrival of King James 
in France, and tell me whether you do not know their 
persons as if you had lived at the time.” 

* * * 

As far as my knowledge goes, the only French critic of 
distinction who has been severe on Madame de Sévigné is the 
late Jules Lemaitre. In his view, she was merely a journalist, 
and her style has all the faults to which journalists are 
prone—it is noisy, over-emphatic, has too much movement 
and too many gestures, and is altogether lacking in 
restraint. He condemns her, too, for her inability 
to do more than echo the average opinion of her 
time. She was delighied with the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, lent her support to the corruption 
for which Fouquet was résponsible, and took sides with 
Corneille against Racine. She brought up her daughter dis- 
gracefully, taught her to worship herself, and instilled into 
her the most foolish notions of greatness and aristocracy. 
In one respect only, according to Lemaitre, was Madame de 
Sévigné in advance of the coterie in which she moved, and 
that was her feeling for nature and her love of country life. 

% * = 

Wuo now reads Mrs. Hemans? The question is 
prompted by the inclusion of her works in the “ Oxford 
Edition of Standard Authors.” I should not have thought 
that she ranked as a “standard author,” even though she 
is represented in Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s “Oxford Book 
of English Verse,’ and though most of us have been moved 
in childhood by “Casabianca.”’ Still, she can adduce testi- 
monials from Wordsworth, Shelley, Byron, and Scott. 
According to Byron, her “ Restoration” is “a good poem— 
very,” though he thought that “if she knit blue stockings 
instead of wearing them, it would be better.”” Scott thought 
some of her poems “quite beautiful,” but added: “Mrs. 
Hemans is too poetical for my taste—too many flowers, I 
mean, and too little fruit—but that may be the cynical 
criticism of an elderly gentleman.” Standard author or not, 
it is probable that Mrs. Hemans still has readers, for pub- 
lishers seldom bring out a fresh edition of a poet unless in 
response to a demand. However, I fancy that most people 
who take up the book will be content with the lines begin- 
ning “The Stately Homes of England,” “They grew in 
beauty side by side,” and one or two other pieces. 


PENGUIN. 
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Rediews. 


WAR AND THE MUSE. 


‘*Philip the King, and Other Poems.” By JoHN MASEFIELD. 
(Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net.) 


WuetuHer the pcet knew it or not, the resemblance between 
“Philip the King” and “The Persians” of Aischylus is 
plain. In both dramas the poets celebrate the greatest naval 
victory of their countries—victories which delivered not only 
their race but their continent from Imperial subjection. In 
both the scene is laid in the capital of the enemy who had 
set forth amid the splendor of Imperial might to subdue a 
small and almost unknown people across the sea. In both 
we hear prayers for the safety and triumph of the huge 
fleets and armies which had gone, and in both the confidence 
of overweening grandeur is shaken by forebodings of doom. 
Hopes and fears, like embodied spirits, walk the palaces of 
sacred majesty. The bedchambers of royal mothers and 
daughters are haunted by perplexing dreams. Ghosts of 
departed heroes utter warnings, and to reassure their hearts 
the members of the Imperial house retail the splendid cata- 
logue of the ships, their famous captains, and auxiliary 
kings. Then comes the messenger. Bit by bit the gradual 
tale of ruin is extracted from him. The audience is left 
to judge the triumph of their country by the lamentation 
that wails through the enemy’s palaces, and by the mourn- 
ful desolation of a monarch whose aim in life is shattered. 
The chief difference is that the English poet did not 
take part, like the Greek, in the triumph which he celebrates. 
He was born three centuries too late. But for the accident of 
time, what a drama he might have composed upon that great 
event which Shakspere lived through and left unnoticed! 
But Mr. Masefield belongs to our time, and so it comes that 
his mind is not so much occupied with his country’s ancient 
triumph as with the irony of a pious and industrious 
enemy’s defeated plans—plans long maturing, often 
thwarted, and yet pursued with careful perseverance. The 
messenger’s speech, it is true, breaking at times from 
rhymed dramatic verse into the metre of Michael Drayton’s 
“ Agincourt,” might be taken as a pean of British victory, 
and some stanzas recall the messenger’s famous description 
of Salamis in “The Persians ’’ :— 
“Nobly the English line 

Trampled the bubbled brine; 

We heard the gun-trucks whine 

To the taut laniard. 

Onwards we saw them forge, 

White billowing at the gorge. 

‘On, on!’ they cried, ‘St. George! 

Down with the Spaniard!’” 


But it is in Philip that the modern poet’s interest really 
lies—in the lonely, cautious, laborious, and religious King, 
patiently for seventeen years working out his far-reaching 
designs for God’s glory by England’s overthrow, and 
praying at the beginning of the play that his weary heart 
may find peace, and at the end that God may give his 
bruised spirit peace. A certain ironic pity for the mighty 
who have fallen may be found in “ The Persians.’’ Pity 
for the ghastly wreckage and derelicts of war’s magnifi- 
cence found its noblest human expression in ‘‘ The Trojan 
Women.’’ But we are often tempted to doubt whether 
the full nobility of Euripides was understood even by a 
minority of his own people, or was ever understood until 
the present day. And it is under the aspect of Euripides 
rather than of triumphant patriotism that our modern poet 
regards the horror of the Armada’s destruction. 

Perhaps the strain of deep affection which we read in 
the poet’s Philip is another modern touch. There may be 
authority for it, but we are unaccustomed to think of our 
“Bloody Mary’s” husband as lamenting any “loved one” 
with the pathos here revealed, or as speaking in terms of 
devoted friendship and prayer about Alonso de Leyva, one 
of the admirals drowned in the disaster. Mr. Masefield has 
studied Philip’s complex character very carefully, and no 
doubt he has authority ; but of all the poets who have tried 
to depict that truly tragic figure, we do not remember one 
who has found in him the touch of regretful longing or deep 
friendship before. The central purport of the play may be 





expressed by the ghostly “voices’’ of Indians who chant, 
in lines that recall the opening scene of the poet’s “ Pompey 
the Great,” the vanity of human pride, and the slow foot of 
retribution, dogging ancient cruelty and oppression :— 


“Philip, Philip, Philip! 
The evil men do has strength, 
It gathers behind the veils 
While the unjust thing prevails, 
While the pride of life is strong; 
But the balance tips at length, 
And the unjust things are tales, 
The pride of life is a song.” 


The rest of the book contains various poems, of which 
the two longest, “Biography” and “The River,’ have 
already appeared in magazines and been much noticed. We 
consider ‘ Biography ”’ contains more “ beauty ’’—more of 
the poet’s essential spirit—than his narratives like ‘The 
River,” though no one can admire some of his narrative 
poems, such as “ The Widow of the By Street,’”’ more than we 
But beside the fine story of a simple-hearted and daring 
exploit in “The River,” we have other poems of the sea 
“The Wanderer,’”’ and a great lyrical outburst in praise of 
the ships that the poet knew in his sailor years :— 


“These splendid ships, each with her grace, her glory, 
Her memory of old song or comrade’s story, 
Still in my mind the image of life’s need, 
Beauty in hardest action, beauty indeed. 


‘They built great ships and sailed them’ sounds most brave, 
Whatever arts we have or fail to have.”’ 


There is a Roman pride in that. We sometimes wish 
this poet’s personal writing were not so often limited to a 
receding past—the past of those grand and terrible years 
among the ships. But in this book he gives us one poem of 
the present moment. It is his contribution to the accumu- 
lated verse which the present war has created ; and, with the 
one exception of “ A. E.’s”’ great poem, “ The Gods of War,” 
that appeared in the “Times’’ of September 30th, we 
believe it to be the only true poem of the lot, as distinguished 
from eloquent or rhetorical utterance. The scene is on the 
Berkshire Downs, and the poem tells chiefly of the humble 
English people who for long-ago battles have left their work 
unfinished, and gone out at the call of peril :— 


“Yet heard the news, and went discouraged home, 
And brooded by the fire with heavy mind, 
With such dumb loving of the Berkshire loam 

As breaks the dumb hearts of the English kind, 


Then sadly rose and left the well-loved Downe, 
And so by ship to sea, and knew no more 

The fields of home, the byres, the market towns, 
Nor the dear outline of the English shore, 


But knew the misery of the soaking trench, 
The freezing in the rigging, the despair 

In the revolting second of the wrench 
When the blind soul is flung upon the air.” 





THE WHIG MIND. 


“Political and Literary Essays.” By 


LorD CROMER. 
(Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net.) 


In this book, Lord Cromer has collected a number of articles 
that he has contributed to magazines and reviews in the 
course of the last six years. Lord Cromer’s point of view 
is well known. He is a good type of the Whig mind. He 
belongs to the age when the governing class, though com- 
pelled to make concessions—on paper considerable—to the 
demands of a new society, had the world of power and action 
to itself. Within that world men cultivated liberal and 
sensible opinions. The English Whigs of the middle of last 
century were neither Militarist nor Protectionist. They 
thought of the middle classes as good, reasonable citizens, 
the natural guardians of the respectable conventions and the 
traditions of property. They inherited something—some of 
them a good deal—of the sympathy with Liberal movements 
on the Continent that had given to their party its most dis- 
tinguished memories. They were just, incorruptible, kindly 
rulers in distant dependencies. Thus they were very 
different from the men of their own class who have 
governed in Prussia. It was impossible in this atmosphere 
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to create a military caste, to set up a state of society in which 
one rich man who happened to be a soldier could insult and 
assault another rich man who happened to be a merchant. 
Extreme jealousy of military pretensions has been a feature 
of English society largely because these privileged gentlemen, 
a century ago, were always on their guard against anything 
like a military domination. 

The Whigs then, so well represented in this volume 
of Essays, were, within certain limits, men of liberal 
and hospitable minds. But once those bounds were 
passed, they had neither a sympathetic nor a pene 
trating understanding. The working classes, becoming a 
larger and more formidable element in the nation, appeared 
to them as they had appeared to most Whigs from the first— 
an under-world of dangerous, ignorant passions. What Lord 
Cromer would like to see would be the rise of a statesman 
who would rally “all the anti-Socialist forces of the country 
under one flag.’’ All the impatience of social wrong, the 
growing demand of the working classes for greater freedom 
and greater scope in their lives—manifestations watched with 
genuine sympathy by some who would call themselves Tories 
—excite in the Whig mind nothing but concern and indigna- 
tion. The social problem in their eyes is the problem of 
protecting the working classes from the destructive conse- 
quences of Old Age Pensions and similar legislation; the 
nation can do little for those classes, except give them 
education and prevent them from being exploited by 
Protection. 

In this volume, Lord Cromer takes his topics, in the 
main, from Continental politics and history. Most of his 
articles are reviews of books. They do not contain any very 
striking or startling truths or discoveries, and they are 
chiefly interesting as expressing the opinions of a diplomatist 
and administrator with a distinguished record and a various 
and important experience. Most of his readers will turn 
to the three chapters on Germany, the chapter on French 
Civilization, the review of Lord Morley’s powerful address 
on Politics and History, and the sympathetic discussion of 
Mr. Norman Angell’s book, “The Foundations of Inter- 
national Polity.’”’ Lord Cromer accepts Mr. Norman Angell’s 
plea that, in the present condition of the civilized world, 
the mere fact of conquest would in no way tend to improve 
the economic position of the conqueror, advanced in answer 
to the contrary argument maintained by the German delegate 
at the first Hague Conference, as “absolutely irrefutable.” 
Lord Cromer’s reviews of Prince Bilow’s book call attention 
to the elements of danger to the peace of Europe to be found 
in the temper and the conditions of German politics. Lord 
Cromer is not a Germanophobe. In this article he speaks 
of the Triple Alliance as having tended to preserve the peace 
of the world. He has not “the smallest hesitation’’ in 
accepting Prince Bilow’s peaceful assurances, or in believing 
that the German Navy has been created not for aggressive 
purposes but as a means to national defence. ‘ More than 
this, there is every reason to suppose that so long as German 
policy is guided by statesmen who exhibit the adamantine, 
albeit somewhat frigid, common sense displayed by Prince 
Bilow, no serious risk of a conflict will occur.” In another 
article, six months old, Lord Cromer hazards a conjecture 
“that the principal pre-occupation of the leading War Lord 
of Europe is not how he can best stimulate, but how he 
can most effectively control, the bellicose spirit of his 
subjects.”” These extracts show that Lord Cromer was free 
from any scare or prejudice when he reviewed Prince Bilow’s 
book, and that he did justice—if not more than justice— 
to the rulers of Germany. But he saw clearly enough that 
the spirit disclosed in Prince Bilow’s book constituted a 
danger to Europe; for Prince Bulow boasted of his disci- 
plined people yielding implicit obedience to its guides, and 
among those guides were men who thought of war in itself 
not as a curse but as a sovereign tonic for a nation. Belgium, 
France, Britain, Russia, and Germany herself, are now 
paying for that discipline and that guidance. 





UPWARD NATURAL HISTORY. 
‘‘Cassell’s Natural History.” By F. Martin DUNCAN. 
(Cassell. 9s, net.) 


Most natural histories begin at the apes, or perhaps at the 
king of beasts, and get less and less interesting, until they 





finish somewhere about the insects. It is not the right way, 
as the world has very well known since Darwin published 
“The Origin of Species,” if not since the Book of Genesis 
was written. It is very much as though a man should dissect 
an interesting novel and rearrange it with the climax at the 
beginning, and the introduction at the end. It is a con- 
fession on the part of the author that, in his opinion, the 
book of life is not an interesting one, and the reader usually 
ends by agreeing with him. We are glad to find that Mr. 
Martin Duncan is of the opposite opinion, and writes his 
history from the beginning upward. 

That the aim is to present an evolutionary record is made 
clear from a single line in the introduction. A little more 
insistence in the body of the book would have made the 
story more interesting. We start, fairly enough, with the 
protozoa (it would have been impossible not to have men- 
tioned “ the dawn of life’’ in that connection), but might we 
not have had a little better view of the steps by which we 
pass thence to the sponges, the anemones, the star fishes, 
and the sea urchins? And must we accept the insertion of 
the molluscs between the worms and the crustacea without 
a word of explanation? When we come to the crustacea we 
get an illuminating beam, which shows their close connection 
with spiders, centipedes, and insects; but the link that 
connects them also with the worms is not announced. On 
the other hand, Balanoglossus and its possibilities as a iink 
between the star fishes and the vertebrates are excellently 
used. And what are we to make of Mr. Duncan’s treatment 
of the insects?) He puts the scorpions in front of them— 
that is, below them—and the insects run in the order: 
butterflies, beetles, bees, flies, crickets, dragon-flies. The 
odious cockroach is thus put higher than the bee, though the 
latter has a very much larger brain, and one with corruga- 
tions, whereas that of the cricket is smooth. A strict and 
correct order of precedence is perhaps more important in the 
line from jelly-fish to insect than anywhere else, because 
this is a branch into a blind alley, after which we have to 
retrace our steps, in order to get on the line of the verte- 
brates. It seems as though here brain and mind and soul 
had taken an unfortunate turning, had reaped a great 
inheritance before the fishes had found a glimmer of any of 
them, and had then been compelled by forces beyond their 
control to come to a perpetual standstill. The ants and bees 
have, as Mr. Duncan permits Mr Tickner Edwardes to say, 
solved some of the social problems that we are only just 
beginning to attack: “And they and their intricate com- 
munal polity have not passed away into dust, as the great 
human nations of bygone ages have done, and as those of 
the present day may be destined to do for all we can tell.’’ 

There are not only lowly creatures that may outlive us, 
but still lowlier ones that may destroy us. A very early 
chapter in the right-way-up natural history reaches some of 
the most powerful of them. There are the trichine that we 
may get by eating pork, of which a single ounce has been 
known to contain 80,000; the fluke that destroyed in 1879 
three million sheep in England; the organisms of malaria, 
sleeping sickness, and many others. These and other rather 
unusual personages in a book of natural history ought to be 
read about, and have interesting lives. We are glad to see 
them not only included here, but put in their right place of 
“first come, first served.” Mr. Martin Duncan is an accom- 
plished animal photographer, and his own illustrations are 
employed in this book. They are well chosen and very 
numerous. We think the book will be instrumental in 
bringing into biology betimes many who would otherwise 
have missed that fascinating field. 





NEW NOVELS. 
“ The Letter of the Contract.” By Basi Kina. (Methuen. 6s.) 


‘The Man with a Double Heart.” By Muriet HInNE. 
(Lane. 6s.) 

“A Country House Comedy.” By DuncAN Swann. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 

“The Achievement.” By E. TemMpLE TuHurRSTON. (Chapman 
and Hall. 6s.) 


To say that modern fiction can be divided into two distinct 
and definite compartments in which one (the most incon- 
spicuous) is devoted to attempts at art and psychology, and 
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From ROBERT ScoTT’s List. 


The Books of the Apocrypha: Their 
Origin, Teaching, and Contents. By the Rev. W. O. E 
OESTERLEFY. D.1D. Sloth 16a, net. 


This comprehensive and authoritative work on the Apocrypha 
contains a mass of valuable information which renders it of 
fascinating interest alike to the student and the general reader. 


Common Objections to Christianity. 
By the Rev C. L. DrawpripGr, M.A. 5s. net. 
The Church Times says: “This is the work of one who has for 
some years resolutely tackled the criticism which appeals to a public 
in park or lecture hall. He knows what he has to do, and he does it.” 


Visions of God. Cloth, 5s. net. 
By the Rev. Preb. H. P. DENISON, B.A. 

Challenge and Cheer. Cloth, 38. Gd. net. 
By the Rev, J. WARSCHAUER, M.A., D.Phil. 


Apples of Gold. Cloth, 2s. Gd, net. 
By the Rev W. B. TREVELYAN, M.A. 


A commonplace book of selected readings, specially compiled 
for the use of those in sickness and sorrow 


The Sleeping Cardinal and Other Sermons. 
By the Rev. Canon C. D. H. MCMILLAN, M.A. 18. Gd. net. 


Laws of the Upward Life. Addresses to Men. 
By the Rev. James Burns, M.A. [Jn the press.] 28.6d. net. 
Complete Catalogue free by post. 


London : ROBERT SCOTT, Patornoster Row, E.C. 








The Latest Works by ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE, D.D. 


Inward Vision (Just pudtisiree. Cloth, 3s. Od. net. 
Mystic Immanence Cloth, 1s. 6d, net, 
‘There is no Death.’ Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 





A Visit to Venice and Other Sketches. By WILLIAM 
WoovrorFeE. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
“ Brightly written, sketches . . . well illustrated.”—Literary World. 


BOOK-PRICES CURRENT 
Being a Record of the Prices at which Books have been sold at 
Auction during the Season 1913-14. With the Tiiles and Descriptions, 
Catalogue Numbers, the Names of the Purchasers and Special Notes 
on certain Books. 
By J. HERBERT SLATER. 
VOLUME XXVIII. FOR 1914. Buckram, Price 27s. 6d. net. 
LONDON: ELLIOF STOCK, 7, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 





HAVE YOU SENT ANYTHING 


TO THE 


CHURCH ARMY WAR HOSPITAL 


TENDING THE 


BRAVE WOUNDED 


of the Allied Forces in the North of France, under 
the French Red Cross, with the sanction of St. John 
Ambulance Association >? 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays’, a/c Church Army,” payable to 
Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 





BANKING. 





THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK LIMITED. 





Notice is hereby given that the RATE of INTEREST allowed at 
the Head Office and London Branches of this Bank on Deposits 
subject to seven days’ notice of withdrawal, is this day reduced to 
2 Per Cent. per annum. 

CHARLES GOW, General Manager. 

5, Princes Street, Mansion House, 

October 9th, 191%. 





PARR’S BANK, LIMITED. 





Notice is hereby given that the Rate of INTEREST allowed by 
this Bank at the Head Office and Metropolitan branches on Deposit 
at seven days’ call is Two per Cent. per annum until further notice. 

R. W. WHALLEY, Director and General Manager. 

Bartholomew Lane, E.C., October 9th, 1914. 
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NEW & IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS 


THE DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF 
THE WAR: With all the Official 


Papers, etc., of the Nations Involved 
Edited by M. P. PRICE, M.A. Medium 8vo. 7s. 6d. net- 


[Zn the Press. 
THE KAISER’S WAR 


By AUSTIN HARRISON. With a Foreword by 
FREDERICK HARRISON. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net, 
Paper, 2s. net. [Ready Shortly. 


TREITSCHKE: HIS LIFE & WORKS 


This volume contains the Biography of Trietschke and a 
selection from his own writings, in which his Pan-Germanic 
doctrine is amply evidenced. 

Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Zn the Press. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND THE 
UNITED STATES: A _ Review of 
their Relations during the Century of 


Peace, following the Treaty of Ghent 
By W. A. DUNNING, Ph.D.,LL.D. With an Introduction 
by the Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT BRYCE. Octavo. 
8s. 6d. net. [Ready Shortly. 








Crown 8vo. With Maps and Plans. 5s. net. 


THE INVASION OF FRANCE, 1814 


sy CAPT. F. W. O. MAYCOCK, D.S.O. [Just Out. 





“The most reliable and accessible military history of the 
War.”—Il'rof. ALISON PHILLIPs in “The History of Modern 
Europe.’ 


THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR, 


1870-71. By Geuerals and other Officers who took 
part in the Campaign. Edited by MAJOR-GENERAL 
SIR F. MAURIUVE, K.C.B. 


Piates, Maps, Portraits. Imperial 8vo. 21s. 





THE CONQUEST OF MOUNT COOK 
By FREDA DU FAUR. Super Royal 8vo. 
Fully Illustrated. 168. net 
A vivid account of the New Zealand Alps, and the story of 
the first traverse of Mount Cook, etc. 


AFRICAN ADVENTURE STORIES 
By J. ALDEN LORING, Field Naturalist to the Roosevelt 
African Expedition. Octavo. 6s. net. [Nearly Ready. 


New Volume in the “ Library of Philosophy.” 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [Zn the Press. 


KNOW THYSELF 


By Pref. BARNARDINO VARISCO. Translated by Dr. 
GUGLIELMO SALVADORI, 





THE ARCANA OF FREEMASONRY 


By vr. ALBERT CHURWARD, P.M., P.Z., 30°. 
Illustrated, Demy 8yvo. 7s. 6d. net. 





SCIENCE, SENTIMENTS & SENSES 


By KENNETH WEEKS, Author of “ Driftwood,” etc, 
Crewn 8vo. 5s. net. 


CORDELIA BLOSSOM 


A New Novel by GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER, 
Author of “ Get-Rich-Quick-Wallingford,” etc. 
Illustrated by H. RALEIGH. Crown 8vo. 6s. 











NOTICE TO AUTHORS.—The Directors examine person- 
ally every MS. submitted to this House. 


NOTE NEW ADDRESS— 
RUSKIN HOUSE, 40, MUSEUM STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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the other relies on quite other appeals, is a melancholy 
platitude. It is a scandal that it should be a platitude, for 
every novel—that is to say, every book whose significance 
depends upon the observation and valuation of human rela- 
tions—ought to keep, however remotely, within the territories 
of art and psychology. The fact is, of course, that the vast 
majority, not only deliberately stay outside of them but have 
not the vaguest conception of what they mean. Happily, 
there are a few novels which, from time to time, make 
plausible advances upon, at any rate, the fringe of the 
enchanted circle. Even here, the weeding-out process must 
be continued. The pretenders, the incompetents, and the 
amateurs soon drop out of the march, like weary camp- 
followers. Others are so insecure in their purposes, such 
Ready-to-Halts in their motley of conflicting qualities and 
compromises, that they abandon the unequal struggle before 
they are in sight of the city of achievement. Only once in 
a way does a novel, firm and concrete in its realization of a 
scheme of workmanship, and rich in the preciseness and 
imagination of its characters within the scheme, become a 
citizen of that hardly-won township. 

It happens that all of these four novels come just within 
the pale, and it is perhaps the measure of their failure to 
get any further that at once illuminates the conditions of 
the more ambitious types of modern English fiction, and 
suggests their inadequacy. “The Letter of the Contract” 
is a sincere attempt to visualize the emotional causes 


and results of a separation between a normal and 
fallible husband and an equally normal and _ fallible 
wife. The wife divorces the husband because of his 


relations with a woman before the marriage continued after 
the marriage on more or less altruistic grounds. Both of 
them marry again, practically for the sake of convenience, 
and after a period more of malcontent discomfort than of 
actual suffering. Then, some years afterwards, on an 
occasional meeting, they are for resuming the old intimacy 
by the expedient of a duplicated divorce this time. But no; 
they have incurred responsibilities to their respective com- 
rades in convenience, and must sacrifice their happiness to 
the obligations they have incurred. Now this prosaic, 
dispassionate, and even critical, record is good in its 
way. We can accept the -author’s sense of values 
without question, whereas with nine-tenths of the 
protagonists in the modern novel, the opinion of the critic 
is the very opposite of the opinion of the novelist about them. 


But Mr. King, instead of harmonizing his conception | 
with his way of executing it, inflates his language 
beyond the capacity of its subject. Such phrases 
as these: “He had stooped, in his strength and 


tenderness, to make her bone of his bone and flesh of his 
flesh’; or, “From the music pavilion in the distance came 
the whine and shiver of the Mattchiche,” are examples of 
this false heightening of the effect. The result is twofold. 
In the first place, the characterization is swung up into an 
heroic, idealistic sphere, which it is the very object of the 
author to avoid; and, in the second place, is left, in its 
power of communicating itself, flat and cold. 


“The Man with a Double Heart” is indeed a 
flagrant instance of this artistic vice of forcing gas 
into a receptacle which will not hold it, and is not 
meant to hold it. Mrs. Coxon is not content with 
the style alone. She blows waves more of perfume than of 
gas into the style, the psychology, the plot, the craftsman- 
ship, the whole fabric of her story, until it heaves and bellies 
like an overcharged balloon. Peter McTaggart is informed 
by an eminent specialist that he has two hearts—one on the 
left side and one on the right. His consequent conviction 
that he must be a highly irresolute and vacillating type of 
man greatly complicates his subsequent relations with three 
women—Fantine, who is not all which she should be ; Cydonia, 
who is a great deal too much (even for the author) what she 
should be ; and Jill, who heels neither too much one way nor 
too much the other, and is, indeed, exactly what she should 
be. McTaggart becomes the Marquis Maramonte, and the 
state of contemplation induced by this exalted condition, 
together with his discovery that the specialist is mad, at last 
(yes, at last, after 250 pages of this “ bombinating in vacuo’’) 








puts him on terms with himself and packs him off to marry 
Jill straightaway. The truth is that McTaggart is just an 
idle, inconsequent man-about-town; that his friends are 
even richer, idler, and more sentimental than he; that 
Fantine is not wittily naughty but dully self-indulgent ; 
that Cydonia is not even “sweet”; and that Jill had as 
much discrimination and character—well, as McTaggart. 
Such are the consequences of a drugged atmosphere, drugged 
characters, and a drugged style. You cannot help finding 
them out in the end. 


“ A Country House Comedy ” is unquestionably a clever 
piece of writing. Its genealogy is equally unmistakable. Its 
ancestor was the Wilde comedy, and its more immediate 
forbears Mr. F. Anstey (“The Brass Bottle”) and Mr. E. F. 
Benson (“Dodo”). Naturally, a book of this character 
dispenses with psychology. l1ts whole meaning and purpose 
are bent upon construction—on a very tight, symmetrical, 
and inelastic pattern. The pattern completed, the next thing 
to do is to move the pieces upon it in orderly and complicated 
manceuvres. The book will go no further, and does not 
intend to. Now, the whole point of the Wilde comedy was 
the combination of these essentials—the principal of the 
pattern co-ordinated with the principle of the pieces moving 
upon it. “A Country House Comedy” has achieved the 
first canon but does not observe the second. A 
number of idle society people are spending a_ week- 
end in the country, engaged respectively in philander- 
ing with each other’s wives and husbands. A stage 
archeologist finds an ancient talisman which possesses the 
power of granting the wishes of its holder. The company pay 
no attention to it, and inadvertently summon one of the 
aggrieved wives and one of the aggrieved husbands to the 
scene. They are, as it were, the two queens on the chess- 
board. Now, it is impossible to understand the Wilde 
comedy without realizing that the wit is not an adjunct, an 
embroidery to the construction, but an inseparable part of 
it. And this is just where Mr. Swann fails. His 
characters move over the board heavy-leaded where 
they ought to frisk. And the author, realizing this, 
relies entirely on their stupidity for his situations. That 
is not in the Wilde manner, and that is not the way to 
succeed with the instruments and workshop of Mr. Swann’s 
choosing. And so, inevitably, the construction suffers. 


“The Achievement ” (the third of a trilogy) is certainly 
the most honest, the most painstaking, and the most care- 
fully observed study of the four. It is the biography of a genius 
who, after attaining great triumphs, accidentally murders 
the husband of the woman he loves, and poisons himself at 
the climax of his career when his misfortune is discovered. 
This melodramatic element is intrusive enough, but not so 
intrusive as it might be in less experienced hands. And Mr. 
Thurston makes an earnest attempt to envisage the intricate 
mental and emotional equipment of a genius and to com- 
municate it to his readers. And the reason that he fails— 
that we are told about Richard Furlong without ever feeling 
him—is the reason for so many other failures in the more 
conscientious modern art; that is simply the failure to 
accomplish the artistic end in sharp, definite, and concrete 
outlines. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“Round the British Empire.” 
Jenkins. 2s. 6d. net.) 


By ALEX HILL. (Herbert 


Ir is customary nowadays for aspirants to literary fame 
of mediocre talents to write either inferior novels or inferior 
biographies or inferior travel-books. The result is that we 
are inundated with them, there being nothing to choose in 
point of superfluity between one of these species and another. 
The present volume professes to be a “log” or diary of 
two children during a lightning tour in Ceylon, Australia, 
New Zealand, the South Pacific Islands, Western America, 
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Assurance Company, Ltd. 








Head Offices : 


19 & 70, LOMBARD STREET, 


LONDON, 








TOTAL FUNDS 
EXCEED 


£16,000,000 S 


CLAIMS PAID 
EXCEED 


£90,000,000° 






| 
E.c. | 
| 








Chairman : 


Rt. Hon. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, P.C., G.C.S.L 





The Company transacts all the principal classes of Insurance | 
business on advantageous terms, including 


FIRE - LIFE - MARINE 
ACCIDENT - BURGLARY 


Loss of Profits following Fire, Workmen’s Com- 
pensaticn, Fidelity Guarantee, Trustee and | 
Executor, etc. 
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LOW PREMIUMS. ABSOLUTE SECURITY. | 


LIBERAL CONDITIONS. 
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Pertinent 
Pen Pars. 
No, 1, 


I’m off to 
the Front 





| 
| 
| 


m off to the front—a regular army of me, | can 


| do a great service to my country there—carrying 
cheery news to the friends at home. I'm English 
—Cockney in fact. 
modesty) trustworthy, hardworking and unfailing 


I am (if you will forgive my 


in my duty. I'm no bottle-fed pen— take my 
fill unaided, for I am what is called “a self- 
filler.” There are many of me still waiting the 
call to duty on Active Service and I am always a 
welcome ally. I am at your service—command me! 
The W.H.S. Pen is the original pioneer self-filling pen at a popular 
ice. In four yer xears o—still — in thousands, bw 

in 72 styles—every han TP eabell. The nib of 14 carat Tr 
iridium. Every pen Fusrantced two years—but goes Teer 
A Be —_ 


than the guarantee. escriptive leaflet free from t 
W.H. Smith & Son, Kean Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


OF ALL STATIONERS—ONE PRICE 
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MARLBOROUGH. JOHN & SARAH. 
DUKE AND DUCHESS OF. 1660—1744. 


Based en unpublished letters and documents at Blenheim 
Palace. By STUART J. REID, D.C.L. With an 
Introduction by the DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 
With Portraits. 16s. net. 


BERNADOTTE. The First Phase. 


By DUNBAR PLUNKET BARTON. Illustrated. 
15s. net. This biography is of particular interest now, 
as the Allies are fighting over much of the ground where 
Bernadotte won his fame. This account of the first years 
of the lawyer’s son who became King is as romantically 
interesting as it is authoritatively true. 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND. 


By Prof. CRAMB. i1lth Large Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 
TREITSCHKE expounded, BERNHARDI explained. 


THE IMPERIAL VISIT TO INDIA 
1911—1912. THE HISTORICAL RECORD. 


Compiled from Official Sources under the Orders of the 
VICEROY AND GOVEROR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 
With Photogravure Plates, Coloured and other Illustrations, 
Coloured Chapter Headings and Texts in Persian and 
Sanskrit illuminated by Indian Artists. Medium 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


PERCH OF THE DEVIL. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S New Novel. 
says: “You must read this work.” 


NATURE & NURTURE IN MENTAL 
DEVELOPMENT. by F. w. MOTT, M.D, LL.D. 


Edin,, F.R.S., F.R.C.P., Consulting Physician to Charing 
Cross Hospital and to the Queen Alexandra Military 
Hospital, Pathologist to the London County Council 
Asylums. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 


~ QUARTERLY REVIEW 


OCTOBER. 6s 


1. CHATHAM, NORTH, AND AMERICA. 8. 
By HAROLD TEMPERLEY. | 
2. GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. By T. STURGE 


6s, Punch 





THE CLASSICAL DRAMA OF JAPAN. 
By ERNEST FSNOLLOSA and Ezra 
POUND. 


OORE. 9. ORGANIZED LABOUR AND THE 
3. TH8 CONDITIONS OF STATE PUNISH- | War. 
MENT. By E. BOWEN-ROWLANDS. | 10. ART HISTORY AND CRITICISM. 


4. WILD AND GARDEN Rosss. By | By C. H. COLLINS-BAKER 


GERTRUDE JEKYLL. | 11. THE Home RULE TRUCE. 
5. THE SOUL OF QUEEN MARGUERITE. | 12. ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE WAR 
By MARY BRADFORD WHITING. | By EDGAR CRAMMOND. 


AND NATIONAL 13. 
EFENCE. By H. C. Foxcrort. | 
7. THE ORIGINS OF THE PRESENT 
Wark. By SiR VALENTINE CHIROL. 


THe First Two MONTHS oF 
War: 
i. ON LAND. 
ii. AT SBa. 


By LORD SYDENHAM. 
By ARCHIBALD HURD. 
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and Canada—thrown into literary form by their father. It 
is both a lengthy and superficial book—a few trifling adven- 
tures, descriptions of scenery, impressions of customs and 
peoples (entirely from the outside), scraps of historical, 
geological, and etymological information, et hoc genus omne. 
Mingled with this normal stage “ business” of the occasional 
traveller is a deal of personal small beer we might have very 
well dispensed with. Books of this kaleidoscopic character 
require at least a gift of picturesque impressionism to 
redeem them from a prosy enumeration of the features of a 
country it is possible to observe from a hotel, a steamer, a 
carriage, or a hurried excursion. But this book will have 
none of it. The author or authors are content to keep an 
unambitious record of things seen from their limited oppor- 
tunities. Consequently, the book is dull and without origin- 
ality. Nor can any descriptive traveller who ignores the 
beauties of the Thames at night between Tilbury and the 
sea give the reader much confidence. 


* * * 


“The Sport of Collecting.” 


(Unwin. 5s. net.) 


By Sir Martin Conway. 


To read Sir Martin Conway’s description of bygone 
opportunities is not an unmixed joy to the ardent collector. 
He tells us, for example, that a single visit to a single shop 
resulted in the purchase of “two Cromwell tables, an oak 
court-cupboard, six Hepplewhite mahogany chairs and two 
armchairs, six other late eighteenth-century chairs, a stuffed 
mahogany armchair, a carved oak napkin-press, a three- 
storeyed dumb waiter, a mahogany wardrobe, a brass-bound 
mahogany wine-cooler, a carved oak Bible-box, an oak coffin- 
stool, a Jacobean oak chest, and oak bureau, and two little 
tables,” besides other things which he has forgotten—and all 
for an expenditure of about forty pounds. Those who can 
read of such bargains without envy are rare in the world of 
collecting. Bat apart from its incitement to that passion, 
Sir Martin Conway's book gives nothing but pleasure. He 
has written a lively account of adventures in pursuit of old 
paintings, Tibetan antiquities, Coptic slates, carpets, manu- 
scripts, figurines, sacred cats, and other objects too numerous 
to mention. As a companion and a spur to collectors—if, 
indeed, the genuine collector does not need a curb instead 
of the latter—it would be hard to find anything more 
attractive than this entertaining volume. 





Che Geek in the City. 


Tue Stock Exchange Committee still declines to open the 
Stock Exchange, and is said to be angling for aid from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who has already done a good 
deal for other sections of the monied interest. He may 
hesitate, however, to come to the aid of the Stock Exchange, 
as there is a good deal of prejudice in the country against 
speculation, and even against borrowing on stocks for 
investment purposes. that 
Treasury aid is necessary in order to prevent numerous 
failures and the throwing of great quantities of stock upon 
the market. On this view, it is the duty of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to bolster up prices for the sake of his 
first issue of War Consols. 


The argument, however, is 


But, in fact, no one really 
supposes that artificial measures and sham-lists of prices will 


really assist the credit either of the nation or of individuals. | 








Others say that the opening of the Stock Exchange must 
await the arrival of good news from the front, and for the 
moment the City is doleful and depressed by the fall of 
Antwerp. No doubt there is something in this contention. 
The date of reopening should certainly be timed to follow, 
if possible, upon some substantial military or naval success. 
Meanwhile, money remains as abundant as ever; but there 
is no improrement in the Bill Market or in the exchange 
business. The paper currencies of Germany, Austria, and 
Russia are all very much depreciated, and many dealers in 
Copenhagen and Amsterdam must be making big profits. The 
financial difficulties of the United States are very serious, 
and some good authorities are beginning to wonder how 
New York will meet its liabilities to Europe. The chief 
trouble is that only half the cotton crop can be sold—.at 
much below the usual prices. On the other hand, the 
farmers of the North are doing well out of cereals. 


A Few InpusTRIALS. 

I referred last week to the curious anomaly of rubber 
shares commanding a freer market than Consols as the 
result of the artificial fixing of minimum prices for gilt- 
edged securities, and this anomaly is shared by certain 
industrial shares. Some industrials, indeed, actually com- 
mand higher prices than those ruling on July 30th, these 
being the favored few whose works are busy as the result of 
Government contracts. Armament shares have not risen as 
much, perhaps, as some might have expected, because the 
lessons of war may lead to great changes in naval arma- 
ment, which will render useless some of their valuable plant. 
The Navy, too, has not suffered much damage so far, .and 
though ships under construction will be pushed on as rapidly 
as possible it is not much use laying down Dreadnoughts 
now. The shares which have risen most are Birmingham 
Small Arms, as the company is working night and day 
producing rifles and motor lorries for the army. These 
shares now yield nearly 54 per cent. free of tax, equivalent 
to 54 per cent. subject to tax, and they have risen 15s. since 
July 30th. The following table gives a few shares, most of 
which will be affected by Government contracts :— 


Div. Yield. 


£s.d. 


Price. 
July 30. Now. 
Armstrong Whitworth 125 39/6 39/3 
Birmingham Small Arms 15 42/- 57/6 
John Brown “a aa 10 25/6 27/6 
Cammell Laird - 24 4 5 
Kynoch ive ee on 5 74 12 
Vickers... = = 124 34/- 34/3 
Thornycroft Ord. aor ii 5 1/2 1/2 
Dennis Brothers s 10 20/- 23/9 
British & Argentine Meat .. — 7/6 8/3 
Harrod’s Stores ‘die 26 47-16 33 


* Free of tax. 
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Other industrials, which one would suppose would be doing 
well under present conditions, seem to be out of the market 
altogether. The Dunlop Rubber Company, for instance, is 
said to be busy, and the Sunbeam Motor, besides being busy 
with aeroplane engines (which fortunately it had just 
perfected before the war broke out) was able to sell a 
large number of its stock cars to the War Office; but their 
shares are hardly dealt in; there is certainly no widespread 
desire to buy them just at present. 
LucELLUM. 
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